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INTRODUCTION 



ThisSpaper summarizes the results of/a study undertaken to determine the nature of . 
innovation, change *and reform |n higher^ducation institutions and to^ suggest how the use 
of educatidnal technology through such<services .as libraries , -media centers , jnd computers 
might be make-more effective in contributing to achievement of educational objectives. 
The study wis conducted through visits to over 100 institutions mwhich^^externally-funded 
experiments were being attempted to resolve many different kinds of problems --from the 
creation of new management information systems to improvements m lecturing m 
professional school courses. Each visit entailed reading the P^^P^^^V"" Tn^^'i^ntf Ind 
the project, discussing its progress with those involved, examining relevant.docupients and 
products, and, whenever possible, obtaining evidence as to effect or impact. As the 
information from these visits accumulated, patterns of elements and conditions emerged 
that distinguished seemingly successful from seemingly unsuccessful innovations, as judged 
by-the author. I have attempted in this paper to identify.those patterns and conditions 
under which innovations in higher education succeed and become adopted. ^While some ideas 
presented here are-already supported in the literature, there are several new concepts 
'advanced such. as the power of oligarchies to affect innovation, and^the Parallel 
opposition of student and faculty groups to innovative practices. Support for this 
undertaking was provided by I the Exxon Education Foundation. 



SECTION 1. THE PARADOX 



Formal collegiate education as it is practiced is in essence a sample/iprocess. It 
consists of a professor telling students something, asking questions, ass|gning readings 
(generally from a textbook), asking them to accomplish certain tasks as, =for example 
laboratory exercises, or asking them to observe, ^ce^tain things such as geologic phenomena 
during a field -trip. Students also give each other information and work in groups on 
either assigned tasks or tasks they generate which presumably contribute to their growth 
and development. 



These simple processes can be embellished, presumabl)j improved, and made more 
sophisticated and effective. The substance of a textbook/fcan be augmented through,, 
extensive use of other reading material. The sometimes rando> and extemporaneous 
questioning can be refined through workbooks and syllabi that Uead stu^nts through 
tightly constructed sequences of questions and problems. The fulJ<ingan,i^g of a 
professor's description of some phenomenon may be more clearly Wposed through visual 
displays, slides and films. Amounts of learning can be mksure^i by carefulj.y^ constructed 
■tests administered with the aid of a computer that can pro^>ide/stu4ents with instant 
knowledge of^their successes or failures, and- ^s presumably helps their mtellectiml . 
development. Amplified telephone conversations 'can allow sjmdents to discuss issues with . 
■knowledgeable individuals located far from the college^eampus. 

■ Through use of tapes and videotape''s professorial presentations can be used an^ reused 
bv students seeking to derive the' most meaning from, those statements. Entire college ^ 
courses can be made portable through videotape recording of lecture sequences, preparation 
of accompanying workbooks and tests, and distribution vof the taped lecture materials via 
open-circuit television. Simulations of laboratory exij^^riments generated by computers can 
enable students to practice needed' skills off campus. E^enthe most, simple processes o.^ . 
teaching can be changed and presumably improved by learning specialists who can help 
professors improve their lecture skills and techniqties tif conducting discussions. 

One problem is thdt use of these .additional elements in formal education typically- 
requires greater expenditure of time and energy andj the acquisition of new skills, than m 
the practice of traditional collegiate education intits essential form. Selection and 
assignment of a single textbook is, less time -consuming than developing extensive and 
conti^lIoLly revised bibliographies, of relevant mateVial in libraries. P-eP-^"^ 
notes and delivering a lecture^ are for the most part easier for an experienced professor 
than creating a sequenced course of we 11 -developed modules that present students with a 
variety of experiences, including instant awareness . of whether or not a particular concept 



has been mastered. Preparing films, and slides requires skill, time, and effort, as ddes 
- designing-'h programmed comptrtex game that students can play individually or as members of 
a group; Professors who might enrich their teaching by using some of the. many .resources 
available must be convinced that to do so would be worth the additional expenditure of 
time and 'the effort needed to acquire new skills. Thus exponents of extended uses of 
libraries, technological adjuncts to instruction, or services to help professors improve 
must really merchandise their products or services and persuade ^faculty members of their 
worth. JtTid they must be provided with pexsuasiye evidence that the embellishment of 
^^^jUnpli^'^teaching makes some significant differences in outcomes.i 

The need to do so may be illustrated by looking at several Utopian views of education 
using extra resources with education- as it typically is practiced: 

' ■ ' ' . . ■ 

***** One vision is of a, fully automated college campus 
attractively designed but having only a few traditional 
classrooms. Students come to the campus the first of the week 
and participate in a group meeting designed to outline the week's 
activities and to motivate students to enjoy the richness the 
college possesses. The individual students then go to their own 
^^ carrels, each of which is equipped with a tape recorderj, a 
television monitor, a small computer console, and a light pen 
capable of activating certain computer responses which are then 
displayed on the television screen. Students will read a problem 
in the workbook, ask the' computer to retrieve needed information 
from the library, assimilate' that infooiafion when it has been 
i;eceived, and then activate a^Idbrary of stored examination 
questions to display tests which will determine whether or not 
students may proceed to the 'next unit. If it were a course in 

\ history, students could signal the library to display slides of 

reproductions of pictures. Or, if the course were in genetics 
students could ask - the computer to tonduct a simulation exercise ^ 
showing generational mutations of fruit flies. .When students \; 
encounter a problem requiring practice of skill.s, as for example, 
laboratory skills, they move from the carrel to another room ^. 
containin'g individual and specifically prepared laboratory 
* experiments which they conduct. They then return- to the carrels 
to test their actual achievement. In a musicology tourse, V 
students i^an go to another room where a hologram display of 
archaic npsical instruments, is shown in three dimension^. 
Students /can examine those ^isplays at their leisure, taking 
notes and returning once.again to the haven of the carrels. Or 
studentslcan worjc^as^a group by ^oing to still a different 

/ location, ^gnttTering around the console of a computer and play a 

'■ simulated game designed to' develop understanding of problems' of / • 

' air pollution.^ At the end of the day students may wish to work 

further on some matter' and check out several videotape cassettes 
to take home with them to play over the television -set in their 
= own homes. Throughout the day faculty members are available in 

their own offices or Rear the car'rels to be of hel^ to individual 
students. When not working with students, professors spend their 
time creating new materials and organizing new sequences of 
problems to keep the courses up-to-date. They/ are aided in such 
activities by television producers, technical /expert^, and 
learning specialists who can help the professor decide on the 
optimum organization of materials. / 

***** A variant on that vision shows a lib'rary as the, central 
^ element in the campus complex. It contains not only books, and 

printed materials, but art galleries, collections of slidesand 
films, and collections of audio and videotape recordings as well 
as computerized access to libraries all over the world. It also 
contains'many varying sized rooms where students can work 
individually or' in g^roups with the treasures of the library. The ' - 

augmented library staff works closely with professors to organize 
courses requiring maximum use of library materials, and is s . 
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constantly, alert to' -extend, the variety and richness of what is 
- avaifable. Faculty offices are located near the librai::y and 
professors spend their time counseling students or developing new 
courses which will ensure that students are exposed to the most 
up-to-date information on any" given subject. • ; 

***** Still' another ^3^ision- is of adults engaging in lifelong 
learning. Through the mail they obtain full courses consisting 
of videotape cassettes of lecuures,,- packages of miniaturised 
laboratory equipment, attractively programmed reading Materials, 
and tests they can take at their own convenience. Their daily 
•newspaper contains printed lectures for another course for which 
;they are supplied syllabi, books of readings and reproductions of 
"relevant materials. As" adult learners undertake substantial 
research projects they visit a branch ^pffice of the local 
community college where there are counselors, basic referenc,e 
'^Inaterials, and computer terminals linked to a network of 
bibliographic 4a.t a bases. Using carefully .developed lists of 
words descr^'bing the, matter being, cgnsidered, students obtain 
fron), the computer annotated bibliographies of the most recent 
, information. After $canhinV computer-prepared printouts, 
students select those they wish to examifie more' fully, go to a 
bank of file cabiAets, and select microfiche' reproductions of the 
full document that they can examine on ope of the many microfiche 
readers available i]pl*t he center. Returning home, students find 
lietters informing them of the programs oh educational television 

week and thajt are relevant to the 
Accompanying! those notifications are 
Mother computer-pririted ^docuirents containing ^ippraisals of 
recently 'completed examinations and .indications of what specific 
thirtgs the students should db t6 'rectifyj-deficiencies . Among 
other assignments, th^ computer informs adult students that there 
is to be a particularly relepnt lecture; that week on the college 
campu's'that they .should attend. I 



that will be. presented that 
courses they are studying. 



The essen^tial technical 
and Childs 19^8, pp. 21-22). 



lements in 1 these scenarios can be quickly summarized (Knirk 



/ 



Centralized \tape librairies from which ,.^ocal school 
systems could select a^n entire coiirse of instruction 
or specialized lecturers prepared b^ the best teacher's, 
in specific fields. 

Glosed-circuit\ TV systems for a school district or 
region and individual ^ape. players--the hear and .see ' 
devices--to enable eacft classroom to utilize the course 
materials that can be made available to every school. 
-Electronic teaching machines that have been particularly 
successful in language instruction. 
Programmed learning systems' for detailed re^petitive 
instruction. '''"[' 

Scanning devices in each classroom that would be linked 
to" the library and records Offices to free teachers from 
many. routine functions. * l 

.Computer centers fo^ grading' examinations for a schopl 
or an. entire school disl|rict; relieving teachers of a 
time-consuming chore. 

Computers for cataloging and retrie-* ng information. 
A flexible open-circuit Educational W network to bring 
a varf^y of current ^vents .type instruction to classrooms. 



A look at how collegi^ttre education is Actually practiced suggests the magnitude of 
changes in educational behavior that must tike place before such Utopian visions might be 
realized. Lectures and group discussion involving a isingle teacher and a group of .-^^^ 
students is the prevailing mode. Textbooks continue to represent the major means , of 



transmitting information, and 'undergraduate 
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libraries still seem to be used more , as study 



f 



ir 



" halls than ai avenues to massive collections of books, dther printed materials, 

collections .o£ slides, "and the like. One can still walk'dawn/ the. corridors of almost any 
^^ undergraduate academic. classroom building -in the country arid /see no instructional 

television, /no interactive compute^xs, no slides and films, a^d no multi-imedia classrooms. 
Generally; /there will/ be a language' laboratory, typically underused, and there may be 
- places on ^ami)us enabling .studeats to undertake bibliographifc searches. Ho^vever, the 
\ impression/ pfersists that! the lives of most undergraduate students i:eihaiii substantively 
\ untouched /by the varied resources. that are available. This jis not^to say that attempts 
are not b^irig«^made to use new approaches to formal educatiori. Indeed, vyith the federal 
\ and foundM'tion support, there is a gredt deal of experimentation. Centers and 
\ laboratories are cjpnstantly experimenting- with new material^, and individual faculty 
Amembers vjlill try-out some new approache^s* However, few experiments or attempted 
Vnnovati6ns, even*' though jsuccessful'ly co^iducted, become part of the mainstream of 
Educational practice. ' f ' ^ . " * / 

V / ^'-.^ ■ J • . ■• ^ •/ . - 

\ Thus is -expb'sed an cunazing paradox. Substantial .volume of educationally relevant 
;vmaVeriais and techrtolog)^ has emerged. Libraries* have (changed from simple repositories of. 
bo^ks tjo sophistic^ateV Centers with many different methodsj of delivering information and 
the\ Gap^ability to; i^etrieve information from all oyer the world. Communications technology 
briiV^^ levents taking pikce throughout the world instantly /into classrooms. Photogi^aphic 
and, yeproductive equipiyent brings richness and detail to the "'attention of students that 



]^e inconceivable/through the more traditional forms/ af lecturing, demonstration^, or 
liboratory experiences. Relatively inexpensive computers store enough information so 



would 

even\ if.^^--.-v-*/ —r---^.-. . . « _ 

that \^Ktire eburses can be taught Without interfering wijfch; computer capacity needed for 
administrative 'or larger research efforts. ; Networks of ^coi)\puters ^ al low students in one 
part qA the country tp interact with programmed data bases located in other parts of the 
country\in: order to develop basic skills of language or number. * 



sound; 
over 
lect 
more/ 
bett/er 



pxperimentation/ typically has shown that these; ne^wer techniques are educata onally 
if, as\ determined' by performance on tests of cognitive skills and knowledge. Lectures 



tpr th^ma longer and 'more expensive demons t rat i^on by a professor 
gam^s can \generate| student enthusidsm and develop ^kills and .know led 



op ^ki 



Computer-based 
sdge that last longer 



than couldVUe achieved through more ^traditions^ly^ w^ys of teaching. Carefully prepared 
pro/erammedAtexts Ian produce greater gains than \lectures and demonstrations , when simil 



programmed 

amounts of 'time aire spent with each. 



/ 



But vih 




ar 



sources are available^ and th,e educational values of these- can be 

_ _y still do not. play a ■> centrdlj^' roleXin collegiate education. This paper 

hks been ptejiaWd to examine how to resolve -this paradox. It is assumed that greater and 
more varied us^s' of libraries and sourceyof information really represent innovations for 
inost college :^acul.ty members. It also assumes the iniiovative quality for much of ' 
'^available e\luc2^^ional technology, and tiiat use of them' might improve the quality of , 
/education. \This\being so, it is as5imfed\that , a greater understanding of how innovations 
' and chariges \in/ Education are atteinpied • could fe^ useful to produce greater and more 
tained adcepiaVce of eduCat ion a l/;\ informational , and communications resource's in 
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colleges andi universities with attendant educational gajins. 

^ U \\ / \ \ . • • 

An underjying\premise of tl^is paper is that innovajtions andj changes will not be - 
attempted or adopted just b^e cause materials are available and a need can be demonstrated. 
Practices and' process ses in col/fegiate ^stitutions have grown up lover time and tend to 
persevere unless At a in fa var able conditions are present and spe|cific techniques^ are used 
to encouragef innovations and/change. The fd^llowing sections examine techniques and 
strategies that can help acmni strWt or s encourage experimentationl with educational 
resources whfLch mightVmake/formal collegiWte \educationf more effec^iA^e. While many of the 
examples involve innovations based \)Ti usek of technolfllgy, other kinds of innovations also 
are discussea in the bfel/ef that th^ condiVrions , tactics and strategies necessary to 
encourage iiinovat ion aAeT substantiality theV-same'^ regardless of the kind of innovatiqii 
being attempted. For Aample, it is\premisfed \that ericburaging an xindergraduate faculty to 
make greater use of aii Educational Re^sburcei Itiformation Center (ERIC) microfiche 
collection Requires i:he ^ame sorts of \ conditions, and tactics as to produce a new 
interdisciplinary ccnirseA Similarly ,^whetheA o^ not a computer-based jcourse in political' 
science usihg simulated gWmes isadoptted and tised depends on the same so^ts of factors 

V ; r . ^ " \ ■ . 
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that determine whether or not a computer-based management information system is adopted 
and used by the central administration of a college or university.. This point may l?e 
debated but it is argued hei;e that administrative officers such as registrants are ^s 
reluctant to change routines as are professors. 

' ■ . • ■ > . ' ■ 

■ SECTION 2. CONDITIONS FOR SUCCESS . 

•■ ■ ■ ' \ ' . • ^ . ■ • - 

In 1971 Patrick J. Ford and I advanced some prinfciples in .anticipation of developing 
a generalized theory of engineering or contriving desirable change. We argued the. need 
for a vigorous, strong, and occasionally ruthless, administrative power on the ground that 
faculties were essentially conservative and that without vigorous administrative . 
leadership, institutions would become lethargic and even moribund. However we recognized 
that an^ov^rly^strong administration iri the presence of a weak faculty coud resu t in too 
much change iu^t as a weak administration in the presence of a strong faculty would result 
in stagnation. An ideal would be a structure that could hold .a strong administration and 
a strong faculty in a position of, creative tension... Both the formal and informal ^ 
structures would reflect that creative tension, out of which optimum change and innovation 
could take place. Secondly, we ur,ged appeals to the self-interest of.„those being . 
encouragednd change through such benefits as financial incentives, free time or . 
increased status. We had come to believe that in the absence of some kinds of incentives, 
change-particMarly in curriculOfiTor teaching practice-was unlikely. Preparing an 
effective televised lesson requires greater effort than delivering a lecTture, based on. 
notes and typically that effort must ..be rewarded in some way. We also: sensed- the need 
;for an innovator who could come from almost any part- of- an institution or even fr^m . 
outside We felt that a reasonably aggressive person could become a leader for change, 
particularly if he or she saw an opportunity |or a new and more interesting and rewarding 



role. 



We also stressed thit ^novatdon, change,,; reform or improvement requires time and 
that an institution must so acki^owledge, eithet through paying.for extra^.,time^r • " 

redeploying individuals so that ^ti me can be deUted to the desired changes. On the. 
assumption that appeals to reason would be especially . compelling if economic elements were 
.made clear we argued that institutions should Idevelop refined systems , of cost accounting 
so that the-^true costs of older ways of teachiilg or organizing the curriculum could be • 
indicated. If instructors co'uld be shown the hWh costs to themselves'persona ly of sud^ 
abtiVities as small inefficient courses taught W fecture techniques, they would.niore / - 
readilylconsider change. Lastly, we felt that kculty members because of the kinds of 
people ihey are, are frequently threatened and insecure in^ivi.djiais who are likely tO; • 
?eact dkLiveiy to change aL innovation.. Tolhe uninitiated, a computer keyboard /can 
and doe3 create fright. Thus ,\ whoever seeks to Contrive change must.be aware of the^ 
threats Uplicit in change and also be able to e|ploy directives for protection (Mayhew 
and Fordll971, pp. 126-128). \ . | ■ , : 

A nimber of writers have sWessed the role i leadership . in producing change. Levine 
and Weinlrt^ (19733 argued that if an institution! prepared a ^^^^ "developed philosophy of 
education^, then capable administrators having pow|r, resources, ^nd the ability to use 
technique^ of personnel management could produce c^esired changes. Gree^ley (1968) inc ined 
in the saL direction with his finding that in Cal^holic colleges , whether^ an institution > 

^improved Ir remained static depended chiefly on th| professional (manager^ial) competence 
ofHhe administrative leadership. Hefferlin (1969| also assigned leadership A significant 
rol^ while at the same time recognizing other conditions of change such as the rate of 
•exterKal sLial change and an attendant organizatidTial instability. Howevpr, he noted^ 
that leadership wOuld be more likely tb succeed if it were avuncular in stj^le rather than 
authoritarian or laissez-faire. Authoritarian leadership is somewhat paternalistic; 
Sssez-faire is neutral; while avuncular is more like a.kindly uncle. The avuncular . 

. president Is cOnp^rned, supportive, and encouraging Of new ideas, but in the final 
analysis hj or shei assumes individuals will do what khey believe .best for themselves. 
Watson als4 Acknowledged that changes affecting the fpntire institution were usually 



initiated aiid carried out-^ by top administrators (Baskin et al. 1967). However, he 
believed that the wise administrator would typically seek temporary change first on the 
ground that that would be less threatening. Eventually, if the change pro\^e*d of worth, it 
would. become permanent. 

An important element of leadership is sensing the right time to introduce innovation. 
For example, sophisticated equipment \it Florida Atlantic Universify was notf used largely 
because it was introduced as people weVe preoccupied with starting a new institution. , 
Leaders may see clearly that there is. 4 serious external threat that requires a ma^or 
change. But ifi the internal conditions Vare not ripe, the. change Will not take plac)^. 
Another exampW-G^ be found in many iiVstitutions during the late l.960s when presidents - 
saw that an end to higher education affluence was coming. But needed fiscal reforms ''could 
hot be introduced because faculties and students who had gained a gjreat deal of power' 
ddring the decade were still under the illusion that expansion cpuld continue forever. It 
was only when the serious .financial plight became widely recognized, as in the exhaustion 
of financial reserves , ^ that leadership could mak^ s^ignificant changes to bring about a 
bar^fepd budget. j ' . 1 

/Further, and even more importatl^tly , leadership cannot compensate for lack of 
technical competency within an institution. This may seem like such \an' obvious matter as 
to appear almost trivial. Yet time^atid again new, sound ideas ind recommendations are 
ma'de by. responsible leaders or policz-jnaking grbOps, only to fal'I because the needed 
technical skills were not present an^, t^at fact was overlpoked.l The various national 
_poJLicy groups, for example, have stre^e^ the need for .better . t/esting > and counseling. Yet 
those suggestions have not been followe^^^largely because of the lack of people in 
in/stitutions skilled in the use and construction of tests and the lac& of . finances to 
support a workable program. \ 

Leadership is one of the central essential conditions for change ind it must be 
exercised in a definite aTid predictable context. A strong president in a weak, invisible 
college isolated from other comparable institutions is impotent. Avuncular, leadership in 
the. presence of an antagonistic oligarchy will be similarly impotent. Nor can kindly, 
inspired, or-strbhg leadership transcend the needed technology. Demands, for better, more 
available and appropriately correlated information, for example, could npi be met until 
relatively inexpensive computers were, perfected. 



Other theorists besides the author have emphasized other essentials If'or innovation 
and change, Evans related acceptance or rejection of educational television to the 
proportion of innovative types of people qn a campus (Evans ard Leppmann p67) . Each' 
institution seems to have some individuals who are willing to Itry almost any new idea and 
others who tend to be against anything new. This phenomenon is easy to illustrate, as in 
the case of the professor retiring after forty years of servite who remarked that during 
those years he had seen many changes and had been against alf of thern. In addition, too 
larige a concentration of resisters is an effective barrier^to change. But as some 
examples will subsequently show, a well contrived major innnovation can be accepted by 
even the skeptical if^.there is a pay-off. , ' ' ■ 

' ! Size of the institution figures^.-in both the folklore of higher education and in « 
sev'ious research about change. It,,is frequently contended that the truly innovative 
institutions are usually the smalli private institutions in which people are free to 
experiment. However, Hodgkinson (1971) 'finds it otherwise. The major element in 
ins'titutional change is size/ with the larger institutions having more of everything-- 
resjources, trouble, richness of prograth', and invention of innovations. This analysis 
provides no definite . evidence on the effect simply o'f size except indirectly. IVhat does 
appear significant are available resources and something 'called capacity, which means the 
ovirall strength of an ihstitt^tion. To the extent that resources and capacity (strength) 
are related to size, then size^.is a facipr. Institutions without available or slack 
resources are not likely to try innovations,, or if they do try, are likely to fail. 
Stkrting or implementing almost any^-significant iniiovation require? money, whether it be a 
better advising system, a computer-based course iTT! 'genetics , a new ^testing program, or use 
o^ cases in a program of educational administration. 

Very strong institutions seem unwilling to change, especially in curriculum and 
istructional areas because of the difficulty^ in reaching consensus. Very weak 
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institut ions a\Jso tend to remain stcitit until,, in "the years just before they die, they 
exhibit frenzy of futile activity. The most fertile soil for change appear to, be those 
institutions in the iniddl^. • . ■ ' / 

Consistent with much of the previously cited literature, but also differing in some 
regards, the present.. study is based on intensive site visits and in-depth interviews with 
people involved in attempted innovations, and, draws on some of the relevant lx(terature 
dealing with innovations in educational and noneducational organizations. The results of 
the study suggest a pattern of factors involved in producing innovations and chai\ge--a 
blueprint or design. In aggregate, such a design, if thoughtfully implemented, cbuld make 
institutions Of higher education considerably more responsive to changes in society than . 
they presently are. The findiTt'gs of the study suggest that optimum conditions forNv 
innovation, whether using a '.coniputer-based management system or a computer netv;ork, would 
involve a college or university very lii<cly stimulated by external conditions frequently, 
but not always, threatening conditions) and presided ovbr by a chief executive who is 
interested in change and willing to use the full resources of his position to stimulate 
it The chief executive would select as an effective .change agent a faculty member 'of 
stature and security who is someWbat marginal with respect to the interests and activities 
of his or her own gronp-r-^ifo'r.'^xample, a history professor who is intrigued with 
psychiatrics more than with orthodox history. This individual, sensing needed changes, 
would assure himself or herself of the availability of appropriate technology and of. 
individuals possessing- the technical skills and interests to work with whatever is 
proposed Ideally he or she would develop those technological skills. IVliile developing 
the plan for change this individual would seek to include elements of advantage for all 
constituencies likely to be involved and also would seek legitimacy from presidential and 
oligarchic support. The innovator would be assured of reasonable and aJequate funding 
that would allow the purchase of time to plan and, in the event it was necessary, the 
purchase of the interest and loyalty of colleagues whose support or service is needed. 
Once the planning- is comVleted'and the innovation or change made operational, the 
innovator would very likely seek for himself a continuing position of re.sponsxbility with 
respect to the change so that he or she couldl fulfill some psychological, personal, and 
nrofessional needs. To some, these may seem highly subjective and questionable criteria 



for a change agent. Yet invariably they have 



i i. « ^ • • ' ' . T , 

the successful innovations examined as a basis for this monograph. 



been the significaivt elements involved \in 



This general pattern seems to apply whethbr changes are attempted for aisinall 
sub-unit such- as a department or for a total complex institution. Of course, small 
changes of little consequence are easier to mak^e than large ones, although frequently what 
appear tu be small changes can assume the propekies- of large ones and thus become more 
difficult to achieve. One perplexing matter which has bothered a* number of re^-^ders of 

\ . -•"•** - — ^ — 



innovation . 



U111J.UUXI. l-^J vv^ . v^..,- ^^^^^^ n . . ^ ^ 

this monograph as it was beinig prepared is the lack of definition of a good 
Cost-benefit criteria could be used, but is too narrow. Educational gain's c^ould also be 
used hut in general evidence seems to suggest that most new methods of teaching or new 
curricula produce modest or no significant differences as compared with traditional 
methods as established by cognitive tests. Conventional professional wisdom is also a . 
possibility (although it changes as fads come and *go), as is student or teathe.r 
satisfaction. Rather than emplpv these, or.othW Limilar criteria, the goodness of ^n 
innovationUn this monograph wil\ be relative. llsVlt consistent with an institution s 
traditions Innd mission? Does it appear to approximate generally accepted spndards of 
excellence? For example, an innovative doctoral program which could be completed 
typically in one year of part-time work would fail. - Are its costs such. that it can be • 
supported by an institution's budget without seriously dislocating other cqre activities. 
Does it attract student and faculty interest and produce reasonable satisfaction? Does it 
appear likely to become institutionalized? j » 
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' I have drawn a'number of illustrative examples from this study in support of the 
general pattern contributing to successful innovation. -: They are grouped under the 
following: \ 

Administrative Leadership 
Available Needed Technology 
. . Technical Competence 

c ' Institutional Readiness 

Cohsistency with Institutional. Traditions 

Rewards for Users 
; Personal Involvement of Innovator 

Prevailing Oligarchy 

Adequate Funding - r-v 

ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP ' , 



The evidence from the cases studied suggests that strong administratu^suppx)rt by 
the executive hierarchy of the college or university is the most important condition 
necessary for innovation and change in American higher education. The phrase executive 
hierarchy is used deliberately to include the. dean, director, and/or department l^ead of a 
unit in which significant innovation is beinlg attempted. There also must be support and 
encouragement from still higher administrative levels. Because of . the tradition of 
administration in American higher education and because of the broader perspective that 
chief administrators bring to a considers^cion of institutional purpose and functioning, 
the president occupies a unique position with respect to innovation, change and reform. 
There hav^^ been few significant innoyations in American higher education that were not 
presidentially sijpported, and moife rtecent innovative attempts reveal the same, tendency. 
Because of the way institutionaHfiriancial resources are deployed an^d^budgeted, it is True . 
that administrative officers have relatively small amounts of discretionary funds. And it 
is also true that given the ways 'responsibilities are allocated (with .the\f acuity 
responsible for the curriculum), administrative intervention in many activities of an 
institution is difficult. Such fapts have led. some theorists to speculate that tie y 
administrative role is relatively impotent in bringing about successful change. Despite 
limitations 'on. administration prerogative, the pVe^idency still remains the most powerful 
position on the campus (Cohen and^March 1974). Aiid unless that power or influence is, 
exercised to produce or support innovations and ch^-nges ,i the' latent organizatijonal 
conservatism of other constituencies, notably the " ».culty, will prevent the generation of 
new ideas and their, implementation. ^ 

J. 

The role of administrative leadership is seen clearly in several examples. First is 
that of Anticch College which, though it prides itself on a highly democratic system of 
governance, nonetheless requires strong administrative leadership to remain viable. In 
the late 1960s its iJresident promoted a new approach to the freshman-year program. 
Essentially, a new curriculum changed completely the way students' programs were developed 
in the freshman year. There would be a great deal of independent study and considerable 
use of the library and audiovisual material? especially selected to facilitate individual 
learning. The entire freshman year was seen as consisting of five stages. First was to 
be a two-'week period of diagnosis, evaluation, and planning conducted jointly by students 
dnd their faculty advisors. Then followed a ten-week period when students would use 
on-campus resources, a thirteen-week off -campus period (cooperative work-\^tudy) , ten weeks 
of on-campus learning, and at the end of the year, aone-week period for final evaluation 
and planning for subsequent work. \^ 

This new program posed a number oX threats for faculty. Some were uneasy because oX^ 
the lack' of structure, the relaxation of^virtually all requirements, and the ^imination \ 
of grades. Others were uncomfortable when their role as a classroom teacher changed and 
they became mere resources to be used at the discretion of students. ''Some faculty w^^re 
uneasy with the role of pteceptor (or advisor), feeling that they were incapabld^ of 
dealing with many of the psychological needs of students. 

this particular example presents two fundamental issues regarding innovation. The 
first is the appropriate role of faculty, students, and administration. A number of the 
more academic facility members came to believe that they had no voice in educational policy 
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at the institution and ^that initiative and decisions came largely from central 
admini stmt ion with the support of students. They believed that the freshman-year program 
was diluting academic standards and could jeopardize the collegers reputation. However, 
faculty memb'eTs also recognized that if ^administration did not exert positive leadership, 
profound change very likely would not take place. It seemed to many of them that radical 
innovations would not happen unless strong and talented administrative leadership were 
present and exercised. And radical change seemed called for if Antioch was to survive the 
increased competition of the 1970s. Twice before the institution had- surmounted financial 
crises by making radical changes. It appeared that;.: a third crisis was in the making. 
Actually ,the college adopted an even more radical device-'-creating an 18-campus 
system- -but at that time there was general agreement that radical change of some sort --was 
essential. , • • 

. A second issue concerns the speed with which the innovation was attempted. Some 
faculty members thought that if. greater \ime been provided to orient faculty members to 
such a wide-ranging reform the result might have beefi better. On the other hand., some 
admitted that if extensive time been spent on faculty discussions quite possibly the whole 
concept would have been diluted. ^^^y/' - 

Another example of the role of administrative leadership is the creation of a 
required multi-media-programped zo\xtj>^ in engineering at Oklahoma State University. At 
the time both the president |and acaiaemic vice-president of Oklahoma State University were 
firm believers in educational irffiovation and were willing to use institutional resources 
to help faculty members exp©i*imenti One of these experiments produced a two -semester 
course equally appropri^ajte fpr mechanical and electrical engineering students that was 
largely self-taught .>tJne of| several forces ipvolved in producing this effort was a 
department; he^d^ ip^inechanicajl engineerin^-who was very much concerned with educfational 
innovation andx^ne need to make engineering education more reality-oriented. Another 
force was j^^siderablfe ongoing experimientation with pre-professional , inciividually 
prescT^b'^ instruction . Behind those local factors, of course, was the existence of 
edi^e^tional ferment within sjchools and colleges of engineering as they sought to stem 
Reclining enrollments and to| bring the engineering curricula more closely in line with the 
realities of engineering practice. . - 

This example illustrate^ the impact made by a highly innovative individual occupying 
a powerful position in the institution who has the resources jto encourage exploration of 
ideas. A-second facet of this case is instructive in -.^nother way. On the. same campus but 
in a different, college, and as a result of some of the same forces, an attempt was made^o 
develop a self-paced course in critical thinking. In that college, however, the dean, \ 
associate dean, and department head v>ere persuaded that for the most part, traditional ^ 
modes of instruction, were more cost-effective than newer modes. They tolerated the 
experiment, partly because it was supported by a grant, but insisted that the project 
director quickly return to his orthodox duties. The failure of this undertaking was. 
predictable from the start, if our theory is valid. 

* ■ ' . \ ■ '■ • * ' 

AVAILABLE NEBDED TECHNOLOGY / ' * 

•A second necessary condition for successful innovation is the availability of 
reasonably priced necessary technology which performs. well enough to be used regularly. 
An example of this was the development of on-line computer instruction in finance in the 
Graduate School of Management at Northwestern University. . The problem lay in the 
inadequacy of using a blackboard to illustrate complex problems and the slowness of using 
the computer in batch mode, processing . The blackboard did not allow students to 
partici'pate in problem solving and to see immediately consequences of various . decisions . 
Students could work out problems on computers ,\yet the time lag of several days before 
printouts could b.e obtained proved to be educationally unappealing. The availability of 
adequate computer capaci-ty during certain parts o'f^the day for on-line interaction between 
individuals and the^cdmputer and the availability of^ television monitors to display 
problem illustratabns provided 'the essential equipment, and the prices were within 
institutional-'resources . Had the attempt been made flTree^ears earlier it very well might 
have failed because Northwestern could not have obtained the^eeded technolo^gy. With the 
technol'ogy available, the process of developing needed software, was relatively 



straigjitforward.- Within a year, several financial problem-.Qases*"were-3tored in the 
computer together with a reasonably complex data base, so that a lecturer in finance could 
develop alternative solutions to complicated finance problems during the course of the 
lecture. 

This example is also significant with respect to the processes of innovation. It^. 
represented no particular theoretical advance in/ the uses of computers.. Rather it 
represented a refinement of the long-use^ lecture with some problem-solving presented-in- 
the context of the lecture\ One can spe6uj^ate 'that technology and innovations that allow 
professors to simply do better what they are\Long accustomed to doing will have a 
reasonable chance of success. . 

■ ' ^ ^\ 

Another example of use of available technology, mixed^with respect to success and 
failure, was an attempt. to use a computer-based file retrieval and editing system as a 
basic part of teaching a collegiate interdisciplinary course. \ The sophisticated 
computer-assisted text editing and information system designed att ^Brbwii University was 
intended to give maximum mechanical assistance to all phases of document preparation. The 
equipment consists of a data bank on a given subject, a display panel connected to the 
comp:aer data bank which can allow several columns of information to be displayed 
simultaneously, a console, and a light pen that a>loWs the user to indicate which items 
need further information. The computer immediately produces the desired information from 
the data bank and displays it. After 3,000 pages of course information were stored in the 
computer, the experimental course was offered to 14 students in the spring terri^ of 1974. 
During the course students would sit at a console and retrii^ve and study materials 
designated by a. course syllabus. Generally students would spend about an hour at each 
Slotting before the console, looking at a hundred or more discrete pieces of information. 
An important part of the course was a term paper, which the students could compose on the 
computer. A student might type in a generalisation and then retrieve from the computer 
necessary footnotes or supporting data that would be recorded into the text. 

It is difficult to predict how widely or quickly this innovation will be adopted- by 
others. And it is, eq^ually doubtful whether the course will be continued at Brown because 
the professor who taught it had no particular professional stake in itsf continuation. The 
computer storage of information is expensive and the course did require, considerable 
supervision. However, the point here is t,hat sheer availability of a particular 
technology stimulated an inquiry as to whether or not "there were educational impl icat ion's . 

TECHNICAL COMPETENCE - * | 



Of equal importance as a condition fcir successful innovajtion is whether or -not 
individuals involved possess the technical skills tp operate the change. Virtually all 
categories of educational innovation and c^hange require technical skills on the part of 
users, A computer-based management information system requires understanding of 
computers, the nature" of available data, the source of other potentially useful data, as 
well as the range of plausible hypothetical questions that, when answered, can help in 
reaching decisions. Very likely, optimum use of television as .a self-containedx mode of 
instruction requires more technical skills than can reasonably /be acquired by a\ single . 
individual. For example, the British Open University program uses teams of academicians, 
educational programmers and television specialists in order to extract optimum benefit. 
An educational program using a small group of students and faculty deeply immersed in a. 
subject over a period of time requires technical understanding of group dynamics and 
skills of. resolving group problems not ordinarily possessed by college or university 
professors. But even^n more traditional sorts of changes, the possession of technological 
skills is equally central. If educational testinrg comprises an important part of an 
innovation it should, be recalled that the preparation .of :^4equately valid and reliable 
test questions requires a great deal of ski^-1 and experience. Developing programmed 
materials which realistically anticipate the kinds of questions students will ask and - 
perplexities they will experience require not only considerable expedience in working with 
students, but the technical skills of phrasing stimuli so as to eli<^lt appropriate student 
responses. 



The essential point fieed not-^ long belabored, but perhaps it can be sharply focused 
through two brief examples. .At Knox College a dean of students developed a computer 
progrartv, and associated workbooks for a course on principles of accounting. He had decided 



to return to teaching and Knox College provided him with a leave of absence to prepare 
' > • himself tor that return. He spent the full year becoming thoroughly familiar with 

/ computerization and the potentiality *of the computer for instruction. His interest was in 

part motivated and facilitated by the fact that the college had installed a rather complex, 
computer system as part of its effort to. remain viable- as a privately supported liberal 
arts college. In addition, the college had a twenty-year history of being highly 
innovative under the leadership of a president constantly questing for ways to insure the 
continuing existence and effectiveness of his institution. The professor thus was willing, 
to make himself technically competent before undertaking the development of this course, 
and he was aided in doing so by not being distracted by other activities. Although he 
used students for some parts of the work, they were always under his direct supervision 
and he himself did all tasks requiring technical skills. ^ y 

' This experiment was in sharp contrast .to an attempt of another institution to develop 

\ a cluster of six cases to be used in an engineering course in design. The^-at|:empt proved 

abortive for several reasons. The work o^ -.putting together case materials that ar.e - 
bedagogically sound seems to require skills and experience beyond that possess.ed by most 
graduate research assistants. Yet the unc^ertaking xelied on graduate students to visit an 
•industrial location, -sense the critical elements of a case and then put these elements 
together so as to lead student thought processes. f Graduate students given this assignment 
would spend many weeks fumbling to discover the p^roper way to develop case materials. 
Additionally, these cases were to be enlivened through various audiovisual materials. 
However, the photography and sound reproduction were prepared by graduate students without 
training which resulted in decidedly amateurish , films and tapes far from the quality 
needed to interest others in adopting that particular version of case study. 

' • • • ' V • • ■ / " ' 

INSTITUTIONAL READINESS 

Reviewing institutional histories, one is struck by the fact that a suggestion for 
change made at one time makes no impression whatsoever, whereas just a short time later 
the suggestion is accepted, modified appropriately, and adopted into the institutional 
fabric. The point can be dramatically made by considering the efforts of predominantly 
white institutions to recruit black students and to make specific financial , social , 
counseling, and curricula^ provisions fox their unique needs. During the early part of 
the 1960s- predominantly white institutions in the North, while willing to accept qualified 

black students, made np particular effort to recruit them or to even admit that^L_^^ ^ 

- institutions might have a responsibility to' accept academic risk stiidents^and make 
^ provisions for them. It. was not 'thatothe idea of assisting §uch_studehts had not been 
^ thought of or presented. It was just thar^uclTTinBrit-uti^ons were not ready to face up to 
their responsibility. This changed almost overnight following the death, of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Suddenly institutions became receptive to accepting students who did not meet 
•traditional admissions standards and it became highly acceptable to redeploy institutional 
resources to provide financial assistance to black students (Mayhew 1968). 

The same phenomenon of change in level of institutional readiness for particular 
, kinds of innovations can be found during other less stressful times. For example, 'in the 

Graduate School of Business Administration at Tulane University the faculty undertook a 
/ major curricul'ar planning effort during a summer and subsequently adopted individualized 
' instruction and modularization of the curriculum, whereas several years previously such 
t^echniques would have been regarded by the faculty as anathema. The whole climate of the 
school had undergone profound change, largely through the initiative of a new dean who, 
taking advantage of a number of retirements, recruited an almost entirely new faculty of 
relatively young scholars who, while research-oriented, were still concerned with 
teaching. That faculty 1 found such new devices as individualized instruction and 
modularization attractive in part because such devices could help the school conform to a 
new university policy which required each professional school to become financially 
independent. The dean and his young faculty believed that the school could operate on its, 
own resources if it could find ways of maintaining a constant number of faculty members 
while accepting a growing number of students. To do this would mean finding new and more 
^^^fficlent Ways of curricular building.* . 

The components^df— institutional readiness for' change are little understood, and therq 
are no indicators that might suggest that an institution or unit is ready to accept , 
change. However, it seems clear that readiness to accept innovation frequently develops ^ 
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as a result of suddenly perceived threats to institutional stability or viability. 
Private liberal arts 'colleges have adopted radically ^lew curricula when the competitive 
pressures of lower-cost publicly-supported institutions became sufficiently acute to 
threaten their enrollments . number of schools of engineering have adopted new 
freshmen -year courses with heavy components of reality when^a steady decline in 
enrollments reached critical proportions. Private liberal arts colleges have expetimented 
with management informatior systems and simulation planning when several years of deficit 
^spending suggested that institutions actually could go bankrupt unless the fiscal picture 
improved. Again, some -libdral arts colleges radically changed their counseling and 
advising systems when it became apparent that continued high attrition of students during 
the first year of college threatened the continued existence of^tJie institution r 

Earl Cheit (1973) generalizes such a phenomenon in discussing 41 institutions' \ 
responses to existing or approaching financial difficulty. He says that: 

...Whatever the validity of the charge that neither 
. . "^ exhortation, rebellion, nor a new outside world can 

make colleges and universities change, it is nbvf clear 
that a shortage of money can. The forty-one schools in 
, t.he study are changing. The changes are occurring in 
response to the pressures of difficult financial 
circumstances .... In most of the forty-one y 
institutions. . .there developed TieW m'anageri^al practices ' . 
.^and organizational relationships. TFirir short-run 
consequence has been a sharp reduction in the rate of 
growth of the institution's expenditure. Although the 
need to cut expenditures motivated the development of 
- these hew managerial practices and organizational 

relationships, theii: influence extends well beyond * • 
. questions of money. Questions of money eventually lead ^ 
^^^^_^^^^^^Q^^Q_£^p^j^Qgg ^^^j these hew managerial 

praat^x^s^and organizational relationships form the 
'^^evolving system by which the schools are making the 
transition from money questions to purpose questions. 
The additional consequence of these new practices and 
relationships, therefore, is the development of new 
administrative and faculty standards of judgment about 
educational quality and purpose. In two years this ' . 
process has moved fast enough so that what was then ^ 
unthinkable Ce-.-^g^ modifying the tenure system) is now^^^^ 
becoming a creditable experience, (p. 15) 



Oman ^1972) establishes the same point with respect to program: "Institutions in 
financia\^ difficulty try many new things. Those noMn difficulty do not." ^ 

CONSISTENby WITH INSTITUTIONAL TRADITIONS 

^Vhile institutional readiness for change appears to be an essential condition for. 
innovation, the innovation must nonetheless be reasonably consistent with institutional 
traditions, practices, and purposes if there is to be any significant chance for the 
proposed innovations to be. successful , adopted, and eventually institutionalized. Thus, 
an institution which historically had offered a tightly prescribed general education 
curriculum might accept some modifications of those requirements and adopt some variant of 
distribution requirements, whereas it would/reject out of hand> precipitous adoption of a 
completely free elective system. The adoption of a number of co^nputer-based undergraduate 
courses at the University of Illinois, Urbana appears to be somewhat easier than at other 
midwestern universities, in part because^ of the reasonably long tradition on that campus 
of experimentation with PLATO--a computer system designed specificfillly for educational 
purposes. The adoption of a psychoanalytically-oriented teacher preparation program 
could take place at the Kansas Teachers College, partly because of the powerful influence 
of the. Menninger Foundation in Topeka. But such an approach would be unthinkable in other 
areas. • 
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Rl^ARDS FOR USERS 

An innovation or change must be perceived as having distinctive value for-^the 
individuals involved in it or af/fected by it. if it is to be attempted., adopted and 
coniinued. Granted that from tpe broadest possible perspective many practices- in higher 
eduEation could be considered cost-ineffective, yet from the narrower perspective much of 
wha,t is done is judged efficient and economical. Polemical literature complains mightily 
agaknst the lectire systeA and the regular scheduling of fifty-minute classes on _ 
altlemative days. The lecture is shown to be a poor way of developing critical thinking , 
\ abilities and less effective than books for the transmission of information _ Yet. from / 
th^ standpoint of both faculty member and student, such a system is quite efficient. ^.Jhe 
prkessor need make only occasional preparations or re -preparations, and changes re,quired 
byl evolving knowledge can be made relatively quickly and informally, even as lectures 
p^Leed. Lectures delivered in fifty-minute periods on alternative days allpv^ professors 
considerable time at predicted interval-s that can be used at their discre^^on. Similarly, 
students can exploit the regularly sequenced class meetings by arrangitig to be in class 
sly from 8:00 to 12:00 on Monday. ^Wednesday, and Friday. thus^Jl^ing the balance of the 
week's discretionary time for a job. for recreation. o^jEoTlihatever purpose the . 
iiidividual wishes. In view of this phenomenon the^aftous ""S^.^^"^""^^;'^^ ^" ^ . 
c'ollegiate organization can be expected to r^x€i innovations and change that affect their 
v'arioL routines, unless there is a cl,ear-gfid obvious payoff either in the form of a new 
ind especially desired value, oji-.-in'-'the form of some ultimate efficiency of value to the . 
individual. . ^^r^""^" — " ' 

-^ecrally negative examples, abound. During the 19S0s the fad of academic 
oerams ror gifted students swept the country. For the most part, those programs did not 
-isticSed or last. Those programs which did succeed, as for example the Honors College at 
'Michigan State University, seem to have lasted because they provided a payoff for students 
in thf form of distinctively different activities and distinctively different symbols of 
status. Students wereallowed to register early, were given their o™ physical space, 
were allowed greater freedom in the selection of courses, and were singled ou,t as an 
elite Also the 19S0s and 1960s saw considerable experimentation with open and 
I closed-circuit television.. Macomber and Siegel .(I960) made 9,n interesting observation: 
Facutty members insisted that they teach a partially reduced load to offer courses over 
closed-circuit television, and that a single cWse over open-circuit television should 
i' comprise a full load. This was tacit recognition .that organizing materials for television 
required more time than faculty members were willing to spend unless there was a 
compensatory reduction in teaching load. 

A major motivation for institutions that ' encourag^ educational innovations is to 
reduce costs; Yet each means for reducing cost through varying the mode of instruction 
seemingly jeopardizes prevailing student or faculty preferences, ^^^^^jeopardy will be . 
tolerated only if appropriate incentives or payoffs (of financial or other sorts) can be 
contrived. Consider the following techniques for reducing cost. First, an institution 
may substitute low-cost labor for high-cost labor by replacing regular faculty time with 
lower-paid part.time faculty or graduate assistant. time, or by modifying the balance 
betweeS senior and junior faculty. Each change conflicts with the beliefs and desires of 
regularly appointed full-time faculty members, especially if a high proportion, of them 
have achieved permanent tenure. Further, .the use of part-time faculty and graduate 
students promotes student criticism; that they are being shortchanged by a ^^""d-class 
kind of instruction. Secondly, an institution may increase the intensity of labor usage 
by raising teachi-ng loads of faculty. In view of the struggle of faculty members during 
the SDs and 60s to obtain reduced teaching loads, this does not appear to be | ^ 
particularly attractive device unless' the incentive of substantially increased^.and assured 
salaries were used. The history of the use of such incentives is not particularly bright. 
An example is Parsons College in the 19'70s. whose highly salaried ^^^^^^^ '^^'^ PJj;;Vf 
a viable educational program. Sometimes, of course, rewards hP.ve f 
when Michigan State University created a purely teaching college and rewarded the faculty 
of U exacUy as it rewarded ihe, research, and graduate faculty. The Basic College lasted 
longer than any other general education. program, because of the reward system. Thi^d, an 
institution might substitute student initiative for faculty supervision as. for exan^Jle.v 
creating more opportunities for independent study. Such a cur.riculum places faculty x 
members in a different kind of role from one of performing in orthodox classes, and it 
probably produces more irregular scheduling of faculty time with discretion .resting with 
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students. Additionally, it las in some situations produced student complaints 'that they 
were being shortchanged, receiving only a syllabus and a library card for their high 
tuition nioney. A fourth metliod is to substitute capital, for labor by enforcing greater 
use of the library or by repeatedly using televised lectures in place of face-to-f^ce 
lectures. But intensive use of the library implies considerable faculty guidance, and the 
preparation of lectures for television requires more intensiye effort by faculty. Or an 
institution might intensify utilisation of existing capital, as for example, using 
buLldings and equipment .more. However, to persuade faculty and students to w^rk at 
unusual hours may require incentives in the form of higher salaries or lower tuitions that 
would in the long run deny the effectiveness of this solution. Relatedly, of course, the 
institution could, over time, substa^tute low-cost capital for high-cost capital through 
employing temporary buildings or usiVig inexpensive building materials. Once again, the 
striking example of Parsons College ,\which unsuccessfully tried to use inexpensive 
bui lding materials, does not make one'' sanguine as to the utility of this approach. 

The significance of the incentive or payoff phenomenon can be illustrated with a 
number of brief examples. Indiana State University added a double session without 
e.xpanding its physical plant. However, both students and faculty required incentives of 
salary, increases or tuition decreases in order to accept the innovative^ use of physical 
platit. The use of dictating equipment at Bard College to improve the quality of theme 
grading did produce that result, but the scheme was discarded, largely because no 
incentives were provided for the faculty to compensate for the greater expenditure of time 
which preparing more detailed criticism of themes required. Professors grade themes 
rather quickly and scribble comments on margins of papers. Dictating produced longer 
comments but took too much time. Without rewards, professors ^de'qlined to spend the extra 
time. At Emory University the faculty and students were persuaded to accept the 
curricular shift from five 3-hour courses to four 4-hpur courses by the incentive. of 
freeing Wednesday of each week frbqji all scheduled academic and educational activity. At 
Michigan State University in the early 1900s the faculty members in the Department of 
Natural Sciences were persuaded to enlarge laboratory sections by^ five stations each / 
through the incentive of substantial salary increases dtiring a year of overall tight 
budgetary restraints. At New Mc^^dcb State University the departments in, the College of 
Arts and Sciences were finally persuaded to ease up on' graduation requirements in return 
for assurances from the central adihinistration that departments would not lose positions 
even though enrollments dropped. \ 

\ ^ - ... ■ 

This discussion of payoffs or incVntives may appear to deal only with superficial 
values. More profound value, such as enriched education or better use of student time, 
might conceivably operate. Unfortunately, most of the examples of innovations do not 
support such a view. Bowen and Douglass (1971) in considering various instructional- 
patterns and their attendant costs point out that by including f ore'gone. income , tuition, 
books and supplies, and living expenses, student time -is worth perhaps $3.60 an hour. 
Since that cost is fixed by the labor market, the only way colleges could economize on 
student time would be to raise the quality of instruction so that more is learned in 'a 
given time or an equal amount is learned in less time. Much of the rhetoric of 
educational reform contends that institutions are indeed trying to make' the' use of student 
time more efficient to them. However, the many actual examples suggest this is not really 
attempted and that other Considerations, such as institutional sayings or faculty 
convenience, are the operative ones'. If colleges and universities were required to pay 
students for their time as they do other employees, a different posture would undoubtedly 
result. 



PERSONAL INVOLVEMENT OF INNOVATOR ^ 

Related. to the matter of incentives and 'motivation is the need for one or several 
people to become personally, professionally, and emotionally involved with an innovation 
to insure its adoption and institutionalization. Increasingly it becomes apparent that 
individuals who attempt innovation or change in institutions of higher education are 
somewhat marginal individuals with respect to the total institution' or a sub-unit in > the 
organization, but not so marginal as to be ineffective. Marginal is here used to mean an 
individual who is in process of moving from one significant reference group to another, 
but has not yet been established with the new group nor achieved a new role. Individuals 
functioning \olidly within a department and imbued with departmental values are not likely 
to attempt ma^or changes in course offerings, in departmental administration, or even in 
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prevailihg modes of instruction. Similarly, individuals Occupying . central roles in the 
various administrative or governance units of an institution are-^ot likely to quest for 
new approaches that might, upset a balance favorable to them. Rather the individuals who., 
undertake substantial innovation and change are persons somewhat on the periphery of an 
institution or sub-unit. = Being somewhat peripheral they, can question prevailing values 
and examine alternative ways of doing things without threatening their own positions. , 
However, once such 'a marginal individual begins an innovation he or she must obtain ; 
continuing satisfactions from the activity or else t-h,e pressures of res;istance will prove 
irresistible and continuation of the activity will not seem worth the e,f fort. 

- This concept of the marginal individual turned\ innovator can be elaborated by 
observing the evolution of new academic fields. In general it appears that those who 
become involved in the creation of new acadei.dc or professional fields are individuals who 
were originally trained or experienced in one field, but who for a variety of reasons 
found themselves marginal to that field. For example, »the professional study of higher 
education as a uniTque phenomenon emerged during: the 1950H-, and 1960s out of the efforts of 
a number of persons who had found themselves somewhat dissatisfied with their' original 
academic affiliations. Thus, Paul L. Dressel migrated from Mathematics, David Riesman 
from Law, and Sociology, Robert Berdahl from political Science, and Joseph Katz from 
Philosophy. \ , 

Some of the dynamics involved her\ are revealed in- sevk-al brief cases. In the early. 
1940s President John A. Hannah, wishinV to transform a small Michigan agricultural. 
. college into a major xiniversity, decidei one of the, first steps should bq to reform the 
undergraduate curriculum.. He asked a member of the School of Agriculture, <^v,n h=,H } 
dissatisfied with the undergraduate education he saw students receiving, " 



who had been 
to chair a 



problem of undergraduate education. Thus a 



ion. Once the 



\ommittee to. study the institution-wide „ . *b 

mareinal individual was selected for the key role in producing an innovat|i 
committee had done its, work and the total faculty approved the idea of a pniversity-wide 
general education program offered by a separate college with>its own budget and its own 
faculty, the innovator's position was legitimized through his appointment! as the first 
dean. . j 

•This discussion should not imply that the existence of a marginal individual tum.ed 
innovator is an essential conditibn. Many attempts at change and innovation are made by 

• other kinds of individuals, including consultants, deans of instruction,, deans of faculty, 
or professors who are simply curious as to whether something could be don.p better. It can 
be argued, however, that the phenomenon of marginality is an important element leading to 
innovation. Individuals who are generally satisfied with their positions] in an ' 
orcaniEation and with their own performance are not likely to seek very diligently to 
discover ways of changing. It is the individuals who are not securely lod.ged in a 
satisfying role, or who have become disenchanted with mainstream activities and processes, 
or= who while somewhat satisfied still se'e greater .satisfactions elsewhere, who are most . 
likely to attempt radical- reform. j 

This point is counter to the notion that a successful and secure person is more 
likely to see needs and try to meet th'em. Howevei-v, in the cases examined here the 
successful innovation is produced by the marginal style individual. - For example, a new 
biomedical engineering program- created by a good but dissatisfied mechanical engineer; a 
program to train teaching assistants in chemistry created by a good chemical reseatcher 
who saw greater satisfaction from teaching. people to teach; or a program of a self-styled 
"kinky" engineer who created a "center to improve instruction and a new core curriculum -for 
all engineers regardless of field. 

PREVAILING OLIGARCHY 

Another element in innovation and change, although it may be involved differently, 
■ either to encourage innovation or to resist it, is the oligarchy o^ power and influence on 
""■'college and university campuses. McConnell and his associates hav^ identified three 
i." categories of faculty--gladiators, spectators, and ,apathetics. "^The gladiators- are a 
■•relatively small group of people who take, personal responsibility for participating m 

• academic governance and who exercise an influence far beyond their numbers. This 
oligarchy frequently will be composed of faculty and administrators who, over the years,: 
play a game of musical chairs with committee memberships, committee chairmanships, and ; 
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administrative posts. McConnell and his associates speculate that perhaps as many as 80% 
of a faculty Either never hold committee memberships or do so only once. The remaining 
hold many memberships and in time will have, served on mosV^n^RPrtant policy making and 
admirdstrative committees or commissions (McjConnell and Mortimer 1971)-. 

These. . .oligiarchs, usually control — and sometimes 
withhold from the elector at/e at large--the information 
on which decisions are based. The possession^f this 
information enhances the'i/r potential power to guide 
decisions toward specific ends. Oligarchs often play a 
useful role in represenl:ative or democratic systems of 
government. They enab/e a larger organization to 
. . fin^tion efficiently./ They, do this in part by saving 
most members of the c/r,ganization the necessity of 
acquiring, analyzing^ and classifying information and 
also by actipg expeditiously when it would be 
cumbersome and time-consuming for the larger group to 
•decide the issues^. [Oligarchs] as 'amateur 
administrators '/may provide a bridge between faculties 
and administrat/ions. But there are also dangers in 
oligarchic rule... oligarchs tend to become insulated 
from the feelings, perceptions, and views of the / 
organizatioTi as a whole. Remote from their / 
' " ' constituencies, they thus become less responsive to the 
changing inoods of the body politic. Furthermore, they 
may becotpe especially divorced from particular segments 
of the/T'aculty. (p. 171) 

Oligarchies maj^ play an important role in encouraging or attempting innovation, if 
the members see personal or institutional values from doing so. Oligarchs also can serve 
as a massive barricade preventing any significant change in the status quo and linking 
' their own positions and the welfare of the institution to long-established practices and 
procedures. If the oligiarchy is opposed to change or innovatipn and there is no 
compulsiveness on .the part of a would-be innovator, that probably will end proposals for 
reform. Occasionally, however, the impetus for innovation will be sufficiently strong 
that its proponents will risk a confrontation with the oligarchy. Such a development then 
seems to throw the matter into a political mode, as those who want change attempt through 
the creation of coalitions to depose the oligarchy or at least force it to reverse its 
position. , Although oligarchies have not been analyzed carefully, several examples can 
indicate how at least some of them function. 

The first example is the creation. of a program of 13 interdisciplinary courses in 
international relations at Stanford University. During the 1960s Stanford had searched 
for better ways of providing for undergraduate students and for bringing them into contact 
with senior professors. A low-profile Center for Research in International Studies at 
^ Stanford University was created and placed under the leadership of the distinguished 
.^"£ormer Dean of the Law School who was finishing out hi^ years before retirement by being. 
o£ service to the University. He recognized that Stanford was , a highly departmentalized 
uni^,erkity and that any direct attempt to produce new cijrricula that might lead .to new 
majqVs would run into heavy faculty opposition. His' plan was to develop a relatively 
low-profil,e program but \one that would attract the interest, allegiance and actual 
participat^ion of key members of the Stanford faculty oligarchy. He sought to interest 
senior professors who were strong enough within their departments to be able to direct 
theii own activities witli little attempt at abridgment by their home departments. A small 
group of senior faculty oligarchs, intellectually equal to each other, were placed on full 
salary^ for the entire sumAier, and were being asked only that they talk with each other 
about the problems of education in international re.lations. OufJof these conversatipns 
the senior faculty members\ came to know each other more. intimately and became sufficiently 
interested in a program in \international relations to create a number of courses and to 
agree to commit a portion of their time to teaching such courseis. The program was created' 
and put into operation with<nit departmental opposition largely, in the opinion of the 
' chairman, because the prevailing oligarchy favored an effort by s.gme of its memb'ers,,^ 
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ADEQUATE FUNDING . | , i • 

Another essential condition is adequate funding to Support the development of an \ 
innovation and its initial operation. Innovation and change .;not only require greater 
expenditure of time and energy, but al«o financial resources beyond those normally • - 
required to routinely sustain an institution. Relatedly there must be institutional 
readiness to provide sustaining financial resources, if a particular innovation proves 
promising The federal government and several philanthropic foundations sponsor thousands 
of innovative efforts/most of which cease when external funding is exhausted. Only when 
an institution is ready to commit its own resources I does an innovation or change have much 
chance to be adopted and institutionalized. A new and demanding program for training 
teaching assistants in freshman chemistry at the University of Nebraska was begun with 
foundation support but continued because the university was Willing to use its own 
resources' to do so. A similar venture^at Michigan State University proved, with 
foundation support, that improved teaching by teaching assistants could be developed. 
■However the program stopped because schools and departments would not use these new 
resources to continue what was really a relatively inexpensive program. One significant- 
derivative of funding, is adequate time to plan an innovation, to experiment with needed 
technology, and to become familiar with what is being attempted so that it can be made 
operational . ■ , ■ . . 

EXTERNAL FACTORS 

Collegiate institutions are reactive, and mucH/of what they attempt depends on how 
they interpret what the supporting society and the/surrounding environment seem to expect 
or demand. Consider, for' example, the increasing /number of individuals seeking access to 
higher education, including lai'ge proportions- of previously excluded students. As long as 
colleges and, universities attracted chiefly uppe/ middle class or upper class students who 
had already developed and learned the values of/ deferred gratification, the uses of . ^ 
knowledge, and high verbal facility, the educational task was relatively easy. Colleges 
and universities simply liad to refine these traits and aptitudes. One reason. colleges in 
the past seem to have had little impact on students^may be because the desired outcomes of 
education were already so well developed. But" as previously; excluded groups began to. 
enroll in college, assumptions as to preparation of students of as to effectiveness of 
existing educational practices were no longer warrantable, 

■ . / . ■ ^ . 

Admissions standards based on a specific kind of verbal^f^cility and previous 
academic success were inappropriate for /students from the^ghetto who used a different 
idiom and who regarded schooling as a waste of time, especially when it rarely led to 
economic preferment. Reliance on residence hallsand fraternities to compensate for the . 
lack of socializing in large classes /Was inappropriate for youth who-could not afford / 
those amenities. Foreign language requirements seemed anachronistic for youth not ha\ring 
mastered the idiom of the American ^mj^dfeclasfe into which they wished to move. Clearly, 
if colleges and universities we re-;to provide for these students, some modification of 
curriculum and teaching! was ne^Hed.^ And some of the reforms of the early 1970s represent 
: efforts to do so, as fop/^mple/self-paced learning systems with students never failing 
but staying with ajt^a^ until tliey mastered it, ♦ 



A fqpee^'^ficult to gauie, especially in the United States, %as the outburst of 
stud^ivr^otest and dissent in the late 1960s, The rhetoric of the protest movement 
>m^lied a desire for serious educational reform. Students wanted an easing of the 
paternalistic requirements/imposed on them by their institutions. They demanded courses 
that were more relevant to their interests and the problems of society,. They argued that 
typical graduation requirements were moribund. They protested against the presumed 
impersonality of the larger institutions . Faculties and administration sought to meet, 
those needs through new courses, easing of restrictions, and experimentation with new 
groupings of students and new' systems of instruction which stressed the Individual, . 

The paradox lies in the fact that more rigorous opinion surveys indicated that most 
students were not really dissatisfied--only the five to ten percent which .comprised the 
core of protest (Carnegie Commission 1972), Most students' behavior revealed no great 
fear of large institutions. Throughout the late sixties the large institutions exhi%i>ted 
the greatest growth, the greatest willingness to change and the greatest tolerance^-of^ 



student freedom. Further, students frequently re^^ec^ted reform once the faculty attempted 
itZ Enrollments in the hard sciences soared land those in the softer, more ^ / 
interdisciplinary courses remained constant or became, so erratic that courses and programs 
—^ad---tO- b|e. dropped. American higher educatiW has klways been, competitive, with 
/institutlions vying with each, other for studfeifits ♦ resources and regard, and the competiyion 
began anew in the late 1960s as educational \ppportUnity /evolved from beihg scarce, to / 
plentifiir. The student role of client produced attempts to reform. But the studentsy^as 
capricious clients — blunted the efforts to change because what was attempted, prb^d net to 
their Jiking. \ . \ ' W / ■ 

This relationship between competition tor students and efforts for educ'atiorial reform 
is rev/ealed by Oman (1972), who studied private .liberal ar^ts colleges. He asked each 
institution to classify itself as to its financial situation: No financial ^difficulty , 
heading fdr financial difficulty, or in corsiderable financial difficulty. At the same 
time /he presented a, comprehensive list of lefonps or innovations and asked which ones 
institutions had been using and which they planned to undertake in the near future. The " 
overall pattern of response was almost classic i^ its simplicity and its import. 
Institutions in financial difficulty planned to initiate a large number of changes, while 
those in sound financial condition planned relatively little' change pr innovation. 
■ ■ ■ . ■ , ' . . ■ ^ ■ . ' ' .'^ 

Competition for students is also revealed in the intensive ^interest in- new kinds of 
students from 1970 onwatd. 1970 it had become clear that the';^orthodox student of hi^h 

•ability and academic achievement and comfoitable socio-economic circumstances Vas . 
attending col lege, in saturation numbers. It was also clear that there would-be a decline 
in the number of thosfe students by the end of the 1970s. Thus, if academic spaces, were to 
be filled, facilities used and physical plant paid for, new students. had to be recruited 
from the younger and older age groups': and , fir om segments previously not well served. It 
was also clear that traditional procedures wojjld not be tolerated by hew\students. Hence, 
new educational configurations had to be found that would deal with the time constraints 
of working students, for example, or that would motivate them to pursue studies the 
taculty felt were needed. Thus by the end of the 1970s, institutions Were offering 
accelerated bachelors programs that allowed considerable* credit for life experience in 

""Order to attract working. students who wanted a degree but would not tolerate traditional 
residence requirements or a full four-year program. • 

^ Underlying some ...of this attempt to conform to student expectations was the ultimate 
* failure .of the academic revolution. Jencks and Riesman (1968) have described how the 
['professionalized faculties, during the fiVat two decades after World War II, gained 
virtually complete control over their own ijives.Jhey could teach what they wished, 

* " " Because 



evaluate their own performance, and (determilne' who should isnter their ranks, 
professors were in short supply they"* gained job security, ligHt work loads. 



prof 

,,,that increased each year at rates of about 
major ihstitutipns predicted that withip a 



and^ salaries 

seven percent. As. late as 1968 presidents of 
defcade over half their faculties would be 
tekchifig one or no courses and that their salaries would continue to increase at the rate 



vj^r' ^ off'seven percent per year during the 1970s 
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In such circumstances there was really no 
reason for ptS^fessors to change their educational practices or, for that matter, to overly 
concern themselves with educational matters. But the bubble burst. Rates of expansion of 
student enrollments slowed and in some institutions enrollments declined. Federal and 
philanthropic- funds began to dry up, eliminating one of the^basjes of professional 
political power. And while the public st/lll valued higher education, its popularity 
dropped and the public began ,to demand accountability from professors . Among the 
consequences of this reverse of fortunes was the rediscovery of the undergraduate student, 
especially in the large researchVoriented universities. No longer was the undergraduate ; 
only a source of funds and one wh^o could be taught by graduate students or marginal 
-faculty. Rather, the undergraduate was someone to be courted and provided with seminars 
offered by senior professors or new kinds .prf, enriched courses. Some professional schools 
that in the 1960s restricted enrollment to graduate students began to offer courses and . 
entire programs designed to please undergraduates. It is theorized that in any 
organization,, whichever segment produces the greatest income eventually gains influence 
and then domination. In the 1960s graduate students were^ a major source of funds through 
participation in research contracts. However, in the 1970s the undergraduate student body 
..emerged as the major source of funds through tuition or , formula?-based appropriations. To 
insure that those funds were forthcoming, undergraduate interests . and needs became 
influential. Underlying many innovations was the belief that educational Xi^e had to be 
improved for 'undergraduate students in order to keep them enrolled. . 
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Another piwerful fore/ promoting innovation was the| emergence of various academic 
sub-specialties. .The professional study of higher education developed during the 1960s 
and its represent atiWes s4w reform as a major reason for |f heir existence. \ Centers for the 
improvement of instructic^n came into being with staffs wHp could safeguard their own 
professional poktioA oi/ly through demonstrating that they, did make a difference; i.e., 
^ produce change.] The W;^ magazine CHANGE could grow only if it were seen as a weUspring 
for innovation And reWrm in higher education. The work qf the several commissions and 
task forces dealling wi/th higher education policy could> onlly be validated if they produced 
change toward a tresu^ably more desirable kind of education. Publishers of books dealing 
with' higher educktioi/Vequired an expansion of new activity if their sales were to 
continue to rise! O^it \of/such^ complex interests has grown a substantial pressure group 
= whose purpose is 1 to fercjmote innovation, change, and refprm. 

, . An importantl ingredient tO' this pressure is the new kinds of institutions created in 
\ the late 1960s and eariy\ 1970s arid devoted to the principles of experimentation and 
» change 'While mahy factors have entered into the creation of the University Without 
■Walls, various nei/ colleges, and freestanding graduate schools, several seem especially 
germane. By the late 19e:0s academic posts in established institutions began to be in 
■ ' short supply Tolsome academicians it seeme^d that the creation of some new kind of 
institution having a distinctive character Was a good way, to enter and stay m academic 
life when other moVe traditional avenues were closed. It is true that-a great deal of 
idealism was involVed as professors in those institutions sought to serve new populations. 
But it can also be speculated that a disproportionate number of people active in new 
institutions were ieally masrginal with respect to traditional academic institutions and 
found opportunity , i|n new ventures. • ' . 

• Other forces may be but briefly noted,' in part because it is difficult to establish^ 
clear-cut relationships. ' Certainly during the late 1960s public criticism of higher 
education mounted aAd demands for reform became widespread. However, neither .editorial 
comment, critical ■ne(>s reporting/ nor the writings of ^protesting students explicitly 
suggested- the kinds ofXreform desired, with the exception of public demand that students 
be controlled. If the dse of the injunction, the preparation of contingency plans for 
meeting campus disturbances, and the development of student charters. and judicial 
procedures are classed as innovations, then there was a connection between public 
criticism and change. Similarly, if the growth of statewide coordinating councils, 
supra-institutional boards and systems of campuses are judged as innovations, then the 
public and legislative concern for rising costs is clearly related to change. But with 
respect to the central acts of education--teaching, advising, testing, and the like--the 
power of public criticism' was generally- not involved in change. 

Expanding educational- technology certainly exerted an influence on the conditions 
benefiting change. The advent of television, transl-storized tap^^^cOrders , video tape . 
recordings, and the computer presented a tempting array of instruments wit-h educational 
potential.' Several of the larger corporations such as IBM, General \D:>Tiami cs , and 
Westinghouse believed that the technology could force a, revolution in the practice of 
education and that the revolution could be profitable. ' However, collegiate institutions 
proved highly conservative with respect to technology. So while available inexpensive 
technology is -a necessary condition for some kinds of change, i't has pot been a moving- 
force Of course, it may yet become so. Videotape cassettes and portable computer 
terminals seem potent enough instructional tools that they may eventually command use. - 

Much of this analysis has stressed economic forces as producing change. They are 
i-mportant. However, there are other -forces which draw on idealism, a strong 
egalitarianism, and an optimistic view that education is important and can be improved. 
Reformers" certainly are aware of economic' and status considerations. However, without 
people striving to-better the human condition, no amount of financing, leadership, or 
technology would likely lead to much. 
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SECTION 3. UNSUCCESSFUL EFFORTS . 
■ ■ ti ■ '* • ' . . -^^ 

Unsuccessful efforts 1:0 produce innovation or attempt change may be due to th 
absence of one or more of the fact6rs listed earlier. In addition, this section lobks to" 
problems or barriers - to innovation -that are inherent in educational . \ 
organizations--uniquelx^ so in higher edu<:ation. * ^ \ 

Collegiate institutions {Possess a* general form and, structure which it well suited to 
providing certain kinds of educational services. So long af formal education was the\ 
principal commodity, a simple structure could work, even in institutions of considerable 
size. But during the last part of the 19th century and the first half of the twentiet^ • 
century,' collegiate institutions assumed two other major functions, service and research, 
but did not change their administration and organization:' to accomodate those new 
activities. For examplfe, /teaching and research are activities with distinctive styles and^ 
different-, often cpnifadictory, requirements for organizational structure. Tow the . 
researcher, ideas V^e- more important than people. The undergraduate student is less [ 
valuable than the mature ''graduate student who can assist with research. Scholarship ; 
generally, is an individual enterpris.e and does not fit well into a department created : 
primarily tb :organi,ze teaching. Further, for scholars,; judgment of their work will 
.generally come from off-c^pus rather than their own departments. When 'libraries and 
laboratories viete primarily adjuncts to teaching", they could be maintained on a relatively 
modest scale. The research component, however, required, that those facilities continual ly 
expand*' and become more, expensive. ' When scholarship was conducted primarily' to prepare for 
teaching it coXild be done during summers or on an occastonal Sabbatical year. As the, 
requirements "^^or \re"^earch scholarship increased, however, such limited amounts of .time 
were insufficient. That time, especially in the larger universities, was taken from ^ 
teaching/and working with undergraduate students-. This tendency was intensified by the ^ 
fa6t that resources greater that a single institution cOuld provide were required, and 
those'^funds lay outside of the effective control of the institution's administration. , 
Faculty members came more frequently to regard sources of funding as the significant 
determiners of their activities rather than; their own administrative officials. A tenured 
. p^of'essor secure in a grant relationship could reject pleas from the department head or 
dean'^to take on ^.more teaching or to improve teaching* Overall, then, the growth of 
research activities has undermined traditional organization structures and produced new 
.structures frequently in competition with traditional ones. These dysfunctions have 
proved to be effective barriers to educational change although research has certainly 
changed the roles of professors. 

A related organizational difficulty is that institutions of higher education are 
managed and governed by two distinctive structures almost superimposed upon each other. 
The first system is a hierarchical structure with a Foard of Trustees at the apex whiich is 
-Ivegally responsible for the entire institution and its activities. This Board appoints a 
^cHief executive officer, establishes broad institutional goals and policies, and then 
delegates the actual conduct of the institution to the chief executive officer. This . . 
officer, in turn, presides over a relatively straightforward line and staff organization 
with typically three principal line subordinates in the areas of academic affairs, 
finance, and student affairs. ^ ■ . . . 

' Superimposed on this straight hierarchicaf model .is a collegial structure which 
assumes that faculty members are professionals responsible only to themselves, alpd th'eir 
colleagues. These faculty members decide , themselves whom they will serve and with what : 
technologies, and | evaluate their own performance. Collegial tradition in colleges and 
universities grew slowly in the United States. First, professors gained hegemoay over the 
subjects they taught, then some degree of control over the total Curriculum' and conditions 
of student life, then some degree of protection agaijist . authoritarpn acts of Boards of 
Trustees and Presidents, then considerable cbntrql over the membership of the : : 
professoriate itself, and finally, the adoption of the theory, at^least, that the - ^ 
professoriate was essentially, the institution and hence had the right to control its 
destinies. What has eventuated then, is a dual structure with the .two elements existing ^ 
in a, constant state of v tension,, and jthe net effect is a_slowdov^ 

Of changes. "An extreme "example is^aT^^^ state liniversity where 24 months 

are required before a significant suggested change, in departmental ,course offerings can be 
accomplished. The two structures', hierarchical and collegial, monitor each other at the 
departmental, school, campus, system and state .level, thus producing interminable delays. 



A second unique characteristic of colleges and universities li^ that they may very 
well be organized'anarchics. according to. Cohen and March (1974). OJ?^^"^^^'^/;^^ jjjf^f « 
defined as organizations possessing only problematic goals and operating on a variety of 
inconsistent and often ill -determined references. Such organizations are unclear about 
the?;TaL and about the technology needed to achieve goals. Colleges and universities 
do not understand, their own processes but operate on the- basis of ajsimple set of trial 
and error procedures. Actual rational searches for procedures are based on historical 
accidents/imitation, or contrivances derived from dire necessity. Further, collegiate 
institutions possess no generally recognized way of evaluating the achievement of . 
uncertain purpostis and goals. 

Organized anarchies pose several critical problems regarding innovation change and 
reform. The first problem is how intelligent decision-making can be developed ma ^ 
situation where goals are unclear. Relatedly. given the shifting nature of the clienteles 
and the varied and often conflicting purposes , . how\ managers and decision-makers can 
establish priorities for their attention. Theories of management assume the existence of 
a well-defined set of goals and a clearly understood technology. Since these conditions 
are not often found in colleges and universities, we can question whether there can be an 
adequate theory of management that administrative officers can apply^and that can be 
taught to. aspirant administrators. 

■ Resistance to changes and innovations in the educational realm of collegiate activity 
seems also to be related to the professoriate itself and the kinds of individuals who are 
dTe^ irZ college teaching. Future college professors seem to be people of considerable 

. Sugence who'at relatively young ages become intrigued with isolating activities such 
as butterfly collecting, siav study, chemical^xperiments . or reading biographies.^ As 
those interests deepen, th^ incipient professors find more satisfaction m solitary 
ac?"i ies anS less'sa^isfLuor in gregarious undertakings.. As college students their 
interest in a subject deepens as does the quandary of what to do vocational y. By early 

^ graduate study years, they become convinced that collegeHteachmg is the , only career which 
will provide income but still allow considerable time for reading novels, collecting the 
study of history or whatever, laus are produced professors whose main concerns^are their 
subjects, supported typically by the perfunctory performance of teaching obligations. 
Serious concern for the processes of teaching or the coordination of one subject w^ith 
others is viewed as pure distraction. Suggested changes in how ^^^jects are taught^ are 
likely to be viewed as excessively ^time-consuming and are resisted.. ^^Viously, ot.ier 
forces do motivate professors in their roles. Some faculty members like with the 

young; some become professors because of family tradition. Some use the role for "pward 
mobility. However, the significance of the subject specialty cannot be overlooked. 

As a general rule, one should assume that most experiments, changes, and innovations 
proposed for colleges and universities will be initially resisted. The prescribed. • 
curriculum of the nineteenth century college persisted long after its utility had^ended. 
The values of good advising have long been demonstrated, yet few faculties haVe adopted 
effective systems which work. Television has been shown as an effective instructional^ 
■device yet its widespread use has not taken place. When attempted, experiments will be 
relatively short-lived, 'and they will be incorporated into the institutional fabric only 
with considerable difficulty. This resistence can be broken down by the prudential use of 
some, manipulation techniques. But they must overcome substantial barriers which fall into 
several, categories : ^ 

Institutionar Regresslj^on 
Lack of Evidence j 

Lack of Purpose of Change ' . . 

Institutional Overload , " 

^ Faculty Fatigue ' 

, ■ , Student Apathy 

- \ ■ " " Failure . to Examine History 

Personal Relations . 

Departmentalism " • , 

Inaccurate Assessment of Social Need 
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INSTITUTIONAL REGRESSION 

Despite verbal adherence to diversity and pluralism, American collegiate institutions 
tend to regress toward a mean or ^model type institution. In the last half of th6 20th 
century the model American institution was large and growing, complex serving a number of 
different purposes, and seeking not only to provide a single kind of educatiop; e.g., 
liberal education, but seeking to fembrace other forms of education as well i;hat model 
image becomes engrained in faculty^and administrators thq^ough a long socialization 
Drocess and there is a tendency for such individuals to favor decisions which Will move a 
•given institution toward that prototypic form. The point can be illustrated by ^serving 
institutional mutations. The private liberal arts colleges having the single pui^pose of 
educating undergraduates then add teacher preparation, home economics, business, social \^ 
work and other 'professional and sub-professional ,fields and then enter graduate work, 
frequently in respons^ to faculty feelings that their members tre not respectable unless 
thev are serving an institution offering. graduate work. The teachers' college similarly 
mutates by adding arts and sciences to professional-education, then other professional 
fields, and then graduate work, doctoral work, and research. Technical institutions such 
asCal-Tech or M I T- add social science and humanistic elements to their programs until 
they become in fact comprehensive universities polarized around science. EV-n junior 
colleees reflect this movement in states where it. is permissible for them to ^r.eek \ , 
four-year^programs. In ^.states where such a change is contrary to public policy, advanced 
work is offered under the guise of courses for conununity service m the evening or 
extended day program. ■ i , 

The pressures 'for institutions to change in these directions are considerable. At 
the same time, much of educational innovation ■repr.'S'^nts attempts by institutions to be 
different and to accomodate the needs of a pluralistic society Thus much attempted 
innovation must struggira^st pressures for conformity Schools of education create 
lie doctor of education degree is^an innovation to meet the peculiar needs of individuals 
who will become educational adminis|rators , yet the prevailing norm for doctoral level 
• ToTk is the Ph.D. Hence, schools 6f education try tomake the Ed D as much like the Ph.D. 
as possible More recenUy, the doctor.of arts degree has been highly touted, yet when 
institutions such as Carnegie-Mellon University adopt the doctor of arts degree, pressures 
begin to mount immediately to make it comparable to the Ph.D. 

The prevailing norm for a college teacher is to lecture to a group of students. The 
pressures of that, norm are considerable, extending to guilt feelings if the teacher does • 
Sther than lecture. Many suggested changes in teaching imply elimination of lecturing. 
' Djofessors can tolerate such change only if provided rather substantial psychological 
■ Lpport. Once supports are removed, the tendency is to return to older modes. Some 
professors do seem to like the more consultative role which self-paced instruction 
requires. But even then, lecturing often creeps back in. 

LACK OF EVIDENCE 

Another constraining condition is the lack of relevant, persuasive evidence that 
innovations or changes produce results different from those obtained through more 
traditional ways. The'effect of this lack can be seen only through inference, because 
there is litdle recorded testimony that lack of evidence is a significant factor.in 
reiecting proposed change. It is unfortunately true that systematic evaluation, mclud: 
measurement of results, is typically not included as a part of an educational innovation 
or Chan ee If it is included it is casually done with the data. far from sophisticated.! 
The reasons are severklfold. First and most fundamental is that educational processes ,are 
so extraordinarily complex and the factors that actually pi;oduce educational change in | 
Deonle so variable that it is extraordinarily difficult to measure changes over time, and 
^ then ascribe causation to some single variable, such as a new cuijricular structure or a 
new mode of teaching. So maay different things that can have educational impact happen] to 
individuals, even during relatively short periods of time, that to claim a programmed 
bourse in economics, for example, brought about a perceivable change is highly speculative 
at best. ■ 

Secondly, many educatiuial innovations are intended to be qualitatively different 
from previoas practices to such an extent that it becomes meaningless to compare the 
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performance of students who have taken an interdisciplinary course in engineering design 
with students who have taken other courses only tangent ially^focused on problems of 
design. Suczek (1972) / in reflecting on the- experimental college at Berkeley, ended his 
rathea- comprehensive and complicated evaluative study with the remark, »'To compare an 
experimental program with a conventional program--especiall/ in terms of quantitative 
measure--leads to the anomaly of comparing qualitatively different entities on a ; . 
•quantitative basis. More important, such a comparison is based on the questionable 
assumption that two qualitatively different experiences can (and perhaps should) be 
expected to' read to the same quantitatively-measurable consequences." (p. -177j 

Even if these two difficulties could be overcome, others intrude. Systematic 
evaluation requires technical skills of instrument construction, sampling, research 
design, statistical analysis, and the ability to make educational and psychological . 
inferences from data. College professors, except in the professional fields directly 
concerned with those skills, simply lack them and either must use quite primitive 
techniques of assessment or obtain the services of technically qualified associates. The 
former course produces little information of value and the second complicates the 
educational innovation and increases the cost. In. addition, systematic evaluation is an 
enormodsly time-consuming activity. Consider, a father uncomplicated dpsign that woul.d 
require ;pTe- and posttestingjOf^-^experimental and control group, each taking the same 
semester college cj^ur-se-^sut^lirough different modes. The pre- and posttesting should 
include a -test oT knowledge , several attitude tests, and one test of critical thinking. 
The construction of a 50-question college test with sufficient reliability to insure 
confidence in the results requires a minimum of an hour per que-stion. To produce a single 
21-statement attitude teat that can obtain a rank ordering of attitudes requires a minimum 
of 100 hours. And a short half-hour test that can be objectively scored and that measures 
several critical thinking abilities will. normally require two or more hours per test 
question, if sufficient reliability is to be obtained. Thus, for the sheer construction 
of measuring instruments this simple innovation would require at least 350 hours of work 
by a technically qualified individual. Few plans for innovation budget for such an 
expenditure of time. Even if such a sophisticated evaluation were reasonable, all too 
frequently the results are inconclusive with the final generalization being **No 
statistically significant, differences occurred between vthe experimental and the controlled 
group." Thus at the end of the attempted innovation ^there little way by which others 
can be shown the values of the innovation, other than throu^ persuasion, political 
manipulation, or in a few situations, by fiat.. . 7 . 

Problems of evaluation are reflected in several quite different educational changes. 
One project involved computer-based learning in American Government. Th^ professor and 
his graduate student first prepared si^c ..games involving politicalscience principles . . 
applied in such complicated phenomena as a tenure dispute inyotV^ing a teachers' union or a 
congressional committee chairman attempting to steer a higher education bill through ? 
committee. These games were prepared for use in a computer with the intent that when all 
six were prepared they would be-orcKestrated into a full college course. The original 
pl"an called f.G^ using:.th^ -full new course experimentally during the summer session. 
However, 'ijrglitistuaentr" enrollment forced postponement until the fall of 1970. When 
final Iv/conduc ted, the experiment involved 100 students who took the new course, which was 
divided into alternative weeks of formal lectures and work at the computer console playing 
t>i^ugh the six games. An important part of the original design yas to have been a 
pretest, posttest "assessment. However, for a variety of reasons, including the 
possibility of some departme^ital suspicions, the formal assessment did not work because 
the poor quality of the test materials. , 

. In another experiment, a modularized course in critical thinking, careful ^^valuation 
was' an essential. p^ of the original design. However, -the coaqerned professor 
encountered much, delay in constructing the modules. Evaluation "had to be postponed and 
finally- wasx^liminated In addition, neither the professor construc^-lng ^6 course nor ...^ 
those who^ad been solicited to help with, the evaluation were knowljg^able concerning 
measurement of critical thinking. In another situation, a njgite'^^or who attempted to use 
siffl^ation games to teaAhn^ri^ejplTs of experimental p$y«*fSTogy was liimself teclinically 
/'g^)mpetent to defli^£?rd condutit psychological inquiry and to carry it through a systematic 
pre-test, post-test psychometric study augmented by information obtained from student 
questionnaires. Howev^iS the measurement revealed no significant differences on any - 
dimension between the^xperimentaf and control groups-. The professor had to rely on his 
own persuasion th^f a number of profound changes did take place. In all likelihood they 
did, but impre>Sions will not generally convince others to ^diopt^' a new device. 



Yhis matter of the signifi^nce of lack of persuasive evidence a^ a condition of 
failure is complicated^* There isvsome reason to believe that the presence of considerable 
evidence still ,does n^ produce widespread adoption, Milton (1972); for example, 5, 
identifies a number of prevailing faculty practices, such as belief iij transfer of 
training, faith in grades as indicators of subsequent performance, adherence to lectures 
as an important mode of instruction, and insistence that students spend a specified period 
of time gaining a formal education. He then summarizes voluminous research that indicates 
the opposite of each of those beliefs. Yet the beliefs persist and the practices continue 
in their time-honored form. At a policy level, however, the impact of evidence can be 
observed. The Progressive Education Association's eight-year study demonstrated that the 
particular pattern of courses stxidents took in .high school bore no relationship to their 
academic successes or 'failures in college. This finding eventually helped to ease college 
or university impqsed entrance requirements, which had specified in great detail what 
courses students must take in high school. The Report on General Education in School and 
College demonstrated considerable redundancy between high school and college curricula. 
The Advanced Testing Placement Program seems to have emerged quite directly as a result of 
this" finding. Perhaps the most which can .be said is tha4: the absence of persuasive 
evidence concerning the effectiveness of an innovation or change can facilitate resistance 
to the change, but that the presence of even overwhelming evidence may or may not 
-^^contribute to adoption, depending upon a variety of u'hl^nown variables. 

LACK OF PURPOSE OF CHANGE' ^ 

In a similar vein, the lack of a clearly expressed purpose or reason for a proposed 
innovation or change may be a significant condition for failure. In one university a 
newly appointed dean wanted to attempt a ^.curricular reform, yet its^ purposes wer^ never 
specified and the students and faculty saw no reason to expend thje effprt the proposal 
required. Academic people tend to be quite conservative with respect to education 
practices and are apt to resist proposals to modify practice, in the absence of clearly 
defined purposes. Further, demonstrating the validity of purpose is no easy matter. 
Ladd's analysis (1970) of institutional S;2lf-studies suggest^s^that where study and report 
processes were intended to challenge the status quo or to>create an atmosphere conducive 
to the acceptance of change, the studies were largely ^effective. However, if there was 
widespread acceptance of the idea that changes were^needed, then faculty members could see 
the purpose of a study* and of implementing its recommendations, and the total effort 
proved reasonably effective. - ' 

The precise fumrtloivof specified purposes or goals in relation to innovation and 
change is m^de^more complicated by the fact that universities as organizations seek many 
goals and"1iave many purposps and that individuals also have purposes and goals which they 
try^'to satisfy within the organizational context. A particular change in practice may be 
"suggested for .a very definite organizational goal, such as balancing a budget through 
increasing the teaching load of professors," yet be antithetical to the goal of individual 
■faculty members to have more time to spend on their own research. The opposite also- can / 
happen. For example, innovation to enable a faculty member to teach a unique course which 
develops critical thinking skills in students through intensive individualized work would 
be antithetical to the purpose of the dean of the college who wishes to maintain a , 
student-faculty rartio high enough to satisfy statewide coordinating agencies. It can at 
least be theorized that the changes for successful implementation and adoption of an 
innovation are related to the degree of congruence between the organizational and 
individual purposes and goals affected by the change. Thus, in a situation in which a 
university wishes to achieve eminence in graduate education and research, and -individual 
faculty members wish, to work with selectively-chosen graduate students, a suggested upward 
change in student admissions standards is likely to be accepted. , 

\n general, then, it can be argued that optimum conditions for successful use and/or 
adopt ibn of a significant change involve a clear understanding and acceptance of purpose 
by the Vser and those affected by the change, facilitation of personal goals of the user 
land tho^e affected, and consistency with organizational goals. As a positive example, the 
^biomedick engineering program at the University of Miami was designed by an individual 
who obtained considerable satisfaction from close working relationships^with the School of 



Medicine. The resulting program produced qualified practitioners for which there was a 
lively demand, and the program was relevant to student expectations. -It also furthered , 
the University of Miami's desire to obtain a more substantial posture in graduate 
education without the necessity of entering full-scale into a Ph.D. program, 

In. contrast, the development of an interdisciplinary undergraduate course on man and . 
the environment failed because of the lack of the above-mentioned conditions. The course 
was undertaken in response to constant but ^ath^r vague urgings by the dean of 
undergraduate studies that faculty members should pay more attention to the needs of the 
undergraduate "students. The professor had become vaguely dissatisfied with, a similar 
course and had thought casually that focusing on critical thinking might give the course 
some. appeal. He had hoped he could recruit graduate students to construct case materials, 
.which would comprise the course, but when he failed to obtain the needed assistance he 
allowed the work to lapse because he was. unwilling to take time from his own research to 
develop the cases. In reflecting on his decision, he somewhat wistfully remarked that ' 
such choices would generally be so resolved as long as the prevailing reward structure 
persisted in major American universities. 

INSTITUTIONAL OVERLOAD / , 

If a given organizational" system is overloaded with- too many undertakings at one 
time, the chance for successful implementation and/or adoption of change decreases 
substantially.- This phenomenon may be operating in larger, more complex institutions 
which seem to generate a great many innovations and changes of which only a few are 
adopted. There might be some soi't of optimum rate of innovation. In conditions where 
rates are low,"-^ere is insufficient stimulation in the environment to maintain generative 
activities. On'the other hand, if rates of change go appreciably above optimum the 
organization and its members appear almost frenzied, with no time to perfect change or to 
cultivate the adoption and institutionalization of change. As an example of the latter 
situation, the School of Education at the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, under the 
leadership of a vigorous individual, is regarded as one of the most active schools of 
education in the country. Literally hundreds of projects have. been undertaken dealing 
with teacher preparation alone. Yet the very plethora of programs has resulted in 
diluting the impact of any particular project, so that no one can judge with ^any certainty 
what the central thrust of the teacher preparation program in the School of Education 
actually is. At the opposite extreme was an eastern women's college generally regarded as 
an attractive haven for underachieving upper middle class girls, located on a campus, of 
jewel-like beauty in which an intellectually arid faculty offered a curriculum that had 
changed in no significant regard for a decade. No faculty member had imdertaken' any 
summer, activity for professional improvement for the previous ten years, and faculty 
members appeared resentful of suggested educational' chaiiges or innovations as they might 
be^ disruptive of a pleasant lifestyle. 

It is difficult to decide whether hyper- or hypo-activity is the more destructive of 
institutional inability* During the late 1950s and early 1960s the University of 
Pittsburgh -under the leadership of Chancellor Litchfield .attempted major changes and 
reforms in almost every part of its operation. The institution adopted the trimester 
. system; it adopted a new and complicated administrative structure; it adopted a new 
' faculty and student recruiting posture; it attempted major curriculum revisions;vit ."-^ .j 
attempted to speed up its graduate and research programs, all \to become a distinguished'" 
national university within a decade. The hyperactivity produced so many dysfunctions and 
such a S'.*rious drain on the financial forces of the institution that the University of 
Pittsburgh was forced to seek affiliation with the state system of higher education in 
order to remain" economically solvent. \ ■ . \ 



FACULTY FATIGUE 

Related to institutional hyperactivity is the problem of faculty fatigue. This can 
be illustrated in a number of ways. Institutional self-studies that produce rich catalogs 
of suggested innovation, change and reform all too frequently produce little actual 
change, in part because faculty energies are so drained by the self-study effort that they 
have little energy left to implement the suggested changes. Eloquent testimony on the 
same matter is provided by officials of newer institutions that have been called upon by 
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• regional accreditation associations to conduct several self -^studies within a three or 
four-year period, while at the same time fashioning programs sufficiently interesting to 
attract students. Their faculties were just too tired to attempt one more study or to 
undertake one more major reform. How to gauge faculty fatigue is perplexing, for the 
optimum time between major innovative efforts rests some pi^ice between hyperactivity and 
educational doldrums. If self-studies are used to facilitate change, probably at least 
.five years should intervene between the completion of one and the initiation of another, 
and no self-study should consume more than 18 months, and probably should be concentrated 
in nine months to a year. 

STUDENT APA7HY , . : 

A frequently overlooked condition of failure of educational change is student apathy 
about the traditional modes of education. This is paradoxical because many educational 
innovations and reforms have been implemented by faculty and administration eager to 
satisfy student needs. The desire is historically an essential of American higher 
education. With the excei)tion of the 1950s and 1960s the bids to satisfy students have 
been highly competitive, there being more spaces than applicants. But once the new 
interdisciplinary course, or new teaching method, or new' counseling system, is put into 
effect-^and the immediate euphoria passes, students appear disinterested and return to more 
comfortable and regular ways of obtaining their college education, ^-^d students have 
reason. Pass/fail grading or the elimination of grades D and F seem~to^p lease students 

-.momentarily but they quickly find that the traditional symbols represent a much more valid 

legal tender than the new symbols. Deep emersion in a subject by an intimate group proves 
to he psychologically exhilerating for a time, but students quickly discover that 
participating in the governance of a group and setting problems rather than having them be 
se^- consumes time and emotion, thus precluding other kinds of desirable activities. 
Students find courses aiding in self-discovery initially appealing until the demands for 
public disclosure and self-confrontation intrude. ^ ^ 

FAILURE TO EXAMINE HISTORY 

A possible condition for failure of many innovations is the lack of collective memory j 
or actual, history as to what had been tried before and to what effect. Most of the 
successful innovations outlined, earlier are. contemporary attempts to refine methods of / 
instruction long in use. Thus , -t^leVision allows better-prepared lectures and computers 
allow more precise drill and recitation. Interdisciplinary courses are in many respects 
1970 versions of 1940 general' education courses, A particular case in point is found in 
professional educati6n, with the 1973-74 fad being competency-based training programs. 
Few people attempting competency-based programs .realized that the , concept had come to theQvC, 
surface twice since the earlyi; 1920s, was given a serious try, but fell into disuse. 
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Contemporary faculty members hot knowing of the mistakes of the past seem destined to 
repeat them. Of course, one cannot be sure that there are workable ways of providing / 
faculty members with knowledge of the past outside of a thorough search of the literature./ 
And one can be eveu less sure that knowledge of past mistakes will- be heeded. Tfiis arguei 
for more systematic reporting of innovative practices especially where there is" likelihoQ'd 
of repetition by other institutions of higher education. i / 

- ■ •■ - ' ■ . • . \ . / ■ 

PERSONAL RELATIONS , * . - \ ' / 

Time and time again attempts to innovat'^ appear to be affected seriously by personal 
relationships, personality peculiarities, ov changes in personnel, A project involving 
development of creativity in engineering students fell apart because the conception of 
creativity held by one mfember of the project team (based on factor analysis of 
intellectual traits) was contrary to^ that of another member (based on the Mncept of 
self-actualized personality). A major research study on life careers of bl^<;k graduates 
from predominantly black and predominantly white institutions was completed e^tt^mely late 
because the originator of the proposal was a descriptive sociologist and his sucb^sor a 
mathematical sociologist.' A promising attempt to reduce attrition at the Universify^f 
Akron faltered when the person responsible for the undertaking was promoted to be graduate 
dean J At another institution an attempt to inj/^ct psychoanalytic theory into the 
preparation of teachers faltered when a new academic. vice president rejected as completely 
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/ /• ^ ^ . ■ ■ . , . ■ 

invalid the entire psychoanalytic set of postulates* An- attempt to develop a course on 
critical thinking was slowed to; almost a standstill as the director of the undertaking 
pondered sei/iously a move to another institution and encountered some animosityyby his-^ 
department head and dean. Of course, the converse also can operate. At the UnVersity or^ 
Illinois the graduate dean was a powerful individual. The fact that an incumbent to that 
position wa3 enthusiastic during much of the developmental work of PLATO (an elaborate 
computer designed for instruction) contributed materially to the many attempts to use the 
computer. 



This /matter of personality seems critical enough to require further elaboration. 

' Very real/ ideological differences that can split or polarize faculties do exist, making a 
staff -dev/eloped curriculum or a staff-contrived innovation difficult if not impossible to 
achieve./ Some faculty members are obviously oriented toward research and see as their 
principal obligation replicating themselves in the young students they encounter. Others 
with a mW applied experience oppose this with the issues frequently being predominance 
of theoretical or applied courses and amount of field work.^ Contemporarily, many 
faculties are split .over' quantification. Some faculty members -believe that most phenomena 
can be /best understood through, reducing them to numbers and manipulating the resultant 

' statistics. Others feel that a preoccupation with quantification misses the variety and 
intensity that characterize real-life situations. These differences can quickly 
degenerate to personal animosity which does affect educational matters. Personal 
animosity often derives from basic ideological" differences ; e.g., advocates of behavioral 
modification feel that their system is so reflective of reality that they come to question 
the jiudgment or even the integrity of Freudian-oriepted scientists. In recent years 
entire professional schools have been virtually paralyzed through the schisms produced by 
animosities.' One midwestem school of social work reached the point at which behavior 
modi/fication advocates ceased speaking with those of other persuasions. It required the 
appointment of a new dean and the resignation of several of the most intransigent faculty 
mempers before tranquility could be restored. 

DEPARTMENTALISM 

/ With respect to- educational change and to^ innovations, involving institutional 
'administration, organization,; governance and financing, academic departments and the 
s^pirit of departmentalism stand as a major barrier. The creation of academic departments 
locused on subjects or disciplines was one of the first academic revolutions in the late 
;19th- century. Since that time departments have evolved into the principal haven for 
/ /academic people, providing them security for their work, protection against the ambitions 
/of rival departments, and a rsymbolic expression that professors are- historians, . 
'/ economists, ^or-^ysicists first and foremost and not teachers or educators. As 
- / departments grow and become strong they mark off the boundaries of their members' concerns 
' / and/resist attempts by outsiders to encroach'on those concerns. At the same time, they / 
/ serve as limits that department members can go. beyond without fear of losing their bas^^^cf 
security. Departments have introduced courses reflecting the specialties of their/members 
and indicating the parameters of a discipline. They have also been the vehicle.by which 
future professors could be trained and socialized into the culture of the particular 
^ discipline. They have been an admirable device to encourage- faculty members to engage in 
specialized research and to refrain from scholarship that might transcend the, departmental 
lines . - . " 

Generally departments fall into one of three categories each functioning differently 
as barriers to change. First is a univerisity-oriented department, usually found in 
institutions of moderate size that concentrate their major energies on undergraduate 
education. Funds and lines of authority stem directly from central administratio.n, and 
the department and its members align themselves closely to university purposes and goals. 
Departmental chairpersons in such units are senior individuals, generally appointed to the 
post by the dean. These individuals see themselves as administrators and are willing to - 
/use prerogatives of administration to guide departmental activities. As universities 
become larger and more complex and- develop more concerns for research and graduate work, 
the orientation- of the department shifts.. There continue to be strong department heads, 
•but the single authority increasingly: comes under the criticism and scrutiny of younger 
faculty members who are more concerned with research reputation than with institutional 
goals*. Such departments frequently give the impression of being divided, with the older 
and senior members loyal to institutional purposes, and the younger ones looking outside 
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the university for their psycHplogical, political, and economic support.. As the 
university becomes still moref"presl;/gious and nationally-oriented, and as the proportion 
of faculty holding. distingui^shed r^earch reputations increases, departments mutate again 
to the posture of disciplinary orientation. Departmental members become more independent 
and'-'look to sources outside the univei^ity to fund their activities. If senior faculty 
members become department heads. it is through election and only for one or two years' 
duration, for faculty members prifeF^r the satisfaction of their own research and work with . 
their own graduate students. Department heads also may be relatively junior faculty 
members appointed to the position, with the expectation that they will* in no sense be 
leaders.^ Rather,, they are expected to take care of the details of the day-to-day 
functioning of the department, leaving the department members free to go in their own 
directions. 

The degree to which heads in university-oriented departments, are interested in 
educational or curricular matters is important to the issue of barriers. When the heads 
are favorably disposed, the departments can become examples of educational innovative 
behavior. However, if the department heads fancy themselves responsible administrators 
they likely will be wary of extending innovative activities to other departments for fear 
of possible competitive advantages to others. If departments do not happen to be overly 
concerned with education, they are still likely to resist efforts by>central 
administrators to economize and to develop better reporting sysjtems and the like. 
University-oriented departments become small empires withjheir leaders jealous of their 
prerogatives, including control over positions, and re^^aixt to administrative changes 
such as institution of departmental personnel commitfees or departmental policy 
committees. • * 

Within departmental ly-oriented^its there is the problem of ambivalence with older 
\ faculty m'^!r.bers jealous of theijr-^^itions and resistent to the ideas of younger members. 
Wuiiger members will evidene^interest in change so long as the change increases their own 
influence or produce s=;pe^urces for their own research and scholarly activities. 

In the di-s^iplinary-oriented department there is no departmental leadership and 
whether op'^t faculty members are interested in educational innovation is their own 
businps:^ If senior professors do become interested, their colleagues accept that as 
idr6syncratic behavior but feel no obligation to reinfprce their efforts. 

The spirit of departmentalism essentially elevates the value of a subject to primacy 
over all other possible values. In furtherance of a subject, new specialists are 
recruited and new courses adopted. Suggestions that faculty members might do work outside 
of a discipline are antithetical to the. spirit of departmentalism. Similarly, 
administrative encroachments on the department are viewed- as defiling the sacredness and 
symmetry of a well-developed field of study. Departmentalism is glorified and its 
exponents redeemed when bright younger people elect cto major in a subject and to pursue 
graduate work so as to eventually qualify for a depS/tmental priesthood. Profane 
activities in the light of departmentalism include bein^ required to teach service { 
courses, to combine with other departments to teach general education courses, to place 
the needs of the students above those" of a subject, or to «see the substance, of a , 
discipline diluted for the sake of non-major students. Consider for eixample the feeling, 
in some classics departments that their courses should never be taught in translation.-/' 
translate is to defile. How department's function has been well examined by Dressel,/ • 
Johnson, and Marcus (1970). "> 

■ ^ „ ■ . 1.., 

INACCURATE ASSESSMENT OF SOCIAL NEED - ' * . 

A major stimulus to innovation, change, and reform is the desire by institutions to 
satisfy their clientele. Colleges and universities, if they are to survive as spcial 
institutions, must detect and respond to social needs, demands, pressures, and changes. 
Universities and colleges are collectively the social institution created and supported to 
provide specific services that people and society need and desire. When they fail to 
provide these services, or when they provide service irrelevant to the existing needs of 
society, colleges and universities risk the possibility of their own survival. The 19th 
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century American college, for example, almost" ceased to be a viable educational 
institution, simply because programs involving classical .and philosophical curriculum were 
irrelevant to the needs of the people who were busy trying to assimilate the fruits of the 
industrial and scientific revolutions and conquer and control the continental-sized land 
mass . 

Whether colleges and universities can be sufficiently astute and accomodating is 
conjectural. Their collective histories present in almost equal measure correct 
assessment and response, faulty diagnosis, and ineffective or.no response. On the 
positive side, collegiate institutions at the end of 'world War .II were able to perceive m 
time that veteran enrollments would be. larger. than expected and that institutions would . 
have'to modify their physical plants, faculty recruitment policies, and educational 
instruments if they were to meet the veteran demand. In the early 1950s higher education, 
heeding the warnings of one of its members, began to prepare for the impending tidal wave 
of students produced by post-World War II's sharply increased birth rates. By the time 
these children reached college age, capacity was available to serve the majority of those 
wishing college education. A few college and university presidents and professors also 
sensed that the several research triumphs of World War II heralded a new day when research 
would become pivotal in the society, requiring a partnership between the expertise of 
colleges and universities and governmental support and direction. Plans were made to 
redeploy faculty into research efforts and to prepare cadres^ of/research workers. The 
pversupply of -Ph.D. s in the 1970s resulted directly from jfSderal , state, and institutional 
policies designed to do just that". * . ' • ^ 

At the other extreme, episodes" of collegiate obtuseness and-'pnresponsiveness have • 
been' numerous and critical. Until the death of Martin Luther King^^Jr.,' collegiate ' 
institutions acted as though there were no racial revolution, despite heightened demand by 
blacks and other minority groups for inclusion into the mainstre^ of higher education. 
While the courts and the Congress were responding, collegiate institutions, with few 
exceptions, were not. Institutions did virtually nothing to modify admissions standards, 
actively recruit, provide financial support, or modify curricula to conform with minority 
group needs. In another instance, few educationaMeaders in the <1960s foresaw that 
•continued increases in financial support for higher education ran contrary to the 
intractable law of nature that ejcponential increases of anything cannot last long. Just a 
year before' the first glimpses of impending financing difficulties became apparent, 
university presidents could state in all seriousness that faculty salaries would increase 
at rates of 7% a year into the foreseeable future and that. state contributions for pure 
research would increase exponentially through the 1970^, 1980s, and beyond. Only a few 
insightful individuals, including Harold Taylor, President of Sarah Lawrence, and Clark 
Kerr, President of the University of California, saw early that expanded size of 
institutions, increased heterogeneity of student body , and an almost calculated 
impersonality by faculty members caught up in entrepreneurship would produce revolutionary 
outbul^sts by disenchanted students in times of racial turmoil and war. For the most part, 
those few warnings were unheeded, and even in 1964 educational conferences could be held 
andXbooks and articles written that did not mention student problems. John Corson's 1960 
classi^i on academic governance did not include the word student in the index. The events 
at Berkeley in •'1964 caught higher education completely unaware, since its leaders were 
convinced that the silent , and apathetic* generation was indeed a reality. This sort of \ 
myopia certainly affects innovation. In almost a random or capricious order, those m 
higher education pick tout emerging issues and evolving needs and attempt to make 
modifications to resolve or meet ,them. Identification , of ^.the wrong-issue jeopardizes 
successful innovation just as much as responding incorrectly to the right issue.. 

Since the end of World War II, higher education has claimed to to be able to- do too 
much Claims of omnicompetence result in misunderstanding of needed innovations and ^ 
changes-thus enhancing the likelihood of failure. Colleges and universities seem to need^ 
to make more realistic claims about their objectives and proficiencies. They cannot do 
everything their catalogs say they do. Liberal arts colleges cannot prepare ^students tor 
the many vocations implied by the various professional and pre-professional curricula ^ 
listed ^ Graduate schools of education cannot prepare the .many different specialists they 
claim the profession needs, nor can schools p£ business, journalism, librarianship, or 
social work. Junior colleges cannot offer the intimate counseling they claim with the 
size faculty their resources allow. Nor can a program of general education produce people 
with deep. awareness of science, a mature set of values, an appreciation for the great and 
beautiful, and a lifetime devotion to learning.- Colleges and universities are well 
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prepared to do a few things well. / They can occupy the time of late adolescents until the 
work force is ready for themi They can develop and improve language and number skills. 
They can provide some time for the young to think about who- they are. They can instill a 
limited amount of, generally needed information to enable people to communicate with each 
oth^r'^ They can create opportunities for young people of the same age. group to interact 
with, each other. And they can tuain some students in particular skills heeded in some 
vocations. These are all worthy functions and are quite properly enough reason for the 
existence of an institution. If higher education were to adopt a more parsimonious 
statement of purposes and goals, then innovation or change could be more effectively 
contrived. It may be of course that there are other needs that ' institutions should serve. 
If that be true, then either additional resources must be provided or else institutions 
must drop some activities in favor of new ones. . * ' i . • 



SECTION 4. IMPLICATIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL INNOVATION FROM 
THEORIES OF ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 



In the previous two sections, factors contributing to success or failure of 
innovations in educational institutions produced a reasonable but still incomplete profile 
of an innovative situation. Additional insight may be obtained from careful ^examination 
of many different organizations, whether bureaucratic, political, or structured as a 
community. Such an examination suggests anumber of different characteristics which are 
facilitative or restrictive of innovation and change. _ ' 

The following description portrays a college or university as an example of 
organizational behavior. An innovative college or university is a reasonably complex 
institution consisting of a substantial number-"of specialists, specialized schools, and 
departments whose^members are highly professionalized. However, there is also a generally 
recognized ar)d acknowledged centralization of authority that is exercised flexibly to 
encourage inventive thinking by individuals and within subdivisions, but with sufficient 
will and capacity to contrive consensus on a least a few innova;?ive activities. The 
institution possesses, enough wealth arid power so that needed s/ack resources can be 
devoted to innovation without seriously threatening ongoing operations of the 
institutions^ The relationships between individuals in various .parts of the institution 
are reasonably close. There is a formal and informal network of linkages that can 
facilitate interaction concerning innovations. The institution is quite sensitive to 
changing social and economic conditions and possesses techniques to sense genuine changes 
or threats in the external 'environment'. It also possesses techniques to detect 
discrepancy, between achievement and expectation and develop that evidence into persuasive 
communications -to the various institutional constituencies,. The institution also is 
linked, at least informally, to other contiguous institutions or to institutions feeling 
an ideological kinship and there is a great deal o£ exchange of information as to problems 
faced and solutions attempted. 

' Such a profile is derived from a variety of viewpoints concerning organizations, all 
of which are consistent with the cases presented in thi^ monograph. An organization can 
be defined as a social system created for attaining some specific goals through the 
collective efforts of its members/and whose structure specifies its operations. Such- a 
system imports energy from the external environment in the„ form of people,' raw mate^^l^, 
capital and the like, and transforms those raw materials into some product or servic^ |that 
r.is then retumed to-the enyironment in exchange for new raw materials. Organizational 
'-^^ viability and survival thuk deperid on^ its ability to maintain a favorable ratie of exchange 
between its output and the envir6nmei:it. Organizations reflect a much higher degree o\f 
specificity of r^tructure and coordination than any other assemblage or aggregation o£ 
people found in a society. ^ To a considerable exterht the amount, kind, and frequency pf 
innovation and change within an organization are a direct product of^ its .relationship^ 
with its external environment while innovation and change represent efforts to adapt, to 
and to influence the total environment. Present ^evidence suggests that factors in the 
extemfil environment have considerably greater fbtency for the stimulation of innovation 
than internal factors (Zaltman et al. 1971) 



Generally organizations, whether they are education, medical, military, or business, 
exhibit characteristics that make innovation and change difficult. Hefferlin (1969) h'ps 
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extracted from the literature five such characteristics. (1) Organizations seem to be- ^ 
^' inherently passive as they continue to exist through repetitive 'interaccion of their 

members. (2) They exist in order to routinize behavior, to insure the efficient continued 
performance of some task: (3) To. some degree, organizations are hierarchical, conferring 
on some members, the power to influence those routinized procedures. (4) Organizations 
tend to be self-selecting and attract new members whose views and values are compatible 
with those of the organization. (5) Organization::, tend toward institutionalization and 
ritualism, thus insuring organizational stability, (pp. 10-13) 

One of the tests for successful innovation is the extent to which it has become 
institutionalized and can function without regard. to the specific individuals carrying-on 
the new process. Ritualism is illustrated when the process for achieving some goal 
becomes the goal itself. For example, the study of foreign language was originally 
\ adopted to insure that members of certain classes in society could function in 

multilingual situations. Gradually, the study of foreign language. came to ^be viewed as an 
end in itself, the potency of which can be gauged by the heat .of faculty discussions about 
modifying foreign language requirements. > 

' ' ■ ' ■ . .' ' ■ ' ' . ' 

Organizations also tend, to evo^Ive primarily into means of livelihood for their' 
members. The relative importance o£ organizations may become clouded as a result; The 
National Organization of Higher Education in the early 1970s continued to create new 
sub-units such as supra-instftution^il boards and professional staffs. Even though the • 
rate of expansion of higher education had begun to decline, such supra-institutional 
\ agencies represented a way of accommodating professional members whose' services were not 

needed for on-campus programs\ Some of the resistance of professors to educational 
technology also may illustrate this point. Even though television may be more effective, 
it could cost jobs of accepted members of the profession even though providing jobs for 
others. 

■ '■ Of the different structures organizations may adopt, the bureaucratic structure is 
s \ major and highly visible. In a bureaucracy, a hierarchy of authority holds individuals. 
' accountable to superiors for their behaviors as well as for their subordinates. A 

substantial division of labor among positions within the organzation allows for a high 
degree of specialization. Uniformity and continuity of- task performance are assured by 
rules and procedures that permit or even demand that individuals carry out their tasks • 
impersonally. ' 

Lastly, people employed by a bureaucracy are accepted into the organization because * 
of technical qualifications, and work within the organization constitutes a career 
(Zaltman et al. 1973). Bureaucracies possess a number of vir.tues to commend them as a 
desirable organizational structure. They can be efficient in the sense that large 
bureaucratica'lly organized industrial organizations can provide cheap, durable, and 
iplentiful products. The large college has the potential of being an efficient college. by 
\providing larger faculties, greater variety of courses, and better services, all at lower 
\costs.. In a sense a bureaucracy represents the collective wisdom ,of a society that has 
found that certain structures are more effective than others. Higher education probably 
Represents organizationally the rationality that generations of educators have employed to 
drganize education. In addition, bureaucracy, particularly large-scale bureaucracy,... 
oWfers opportunities to individuals. It has been pointed put that large universities 
experienced more student protest during the 1960s than small ones, but at the same time 
llrge institutions offered more variety for students and professors and more opportunities 
fdr self-fulfillment. • ~ " ' 
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Difficulties arise, however, when applying a bureaucratic model to collegiate 
inilititutions. The hierarchical principle interposes barriers to. communication from- lower 
to ihigher echelons*. Bureaucracies presume predictability of behavior and acceptance by 
individuals o£ definite ways of doing things. A bureaucracy thus abhors conflict. Yet ■ 
conflict, or at least tension, among people of differing ideas may be essential for 
iinricVation. Relatedly, bureaucratic organizations presuine^reCerta^^ on the part of 
^decifeibn-makers, but such a presumption limits,.-tRe search for alterit^yes that again is- 
ah eLential for change and innovation. Innc^ative organizations con startt4^ scan their 
environment to detect emerging variations and to consider internal adjustment!^ to them. 
It is\ this* constant observation of the environment that makes the organization '^ivn^ovati 
This is in contrast to the bureaucratic oi^anization that, i^i its pristine form, Bja-kes 
plan-s \based on. an assumption of predictaifle events in the environment. \ . 

\ / ' " > 
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Such weaknesses of a bureaucratic structure have led to examination of other "mode Is 
which might facilitate the functioning of the organization, such as a communications model 
which requires ^many different formal and informal channels of communications, or a 
-political model which requires a great deal< of grouping and regrouping of people and 
interests as conditions change. This search is encouraged- by empirical data that show^ 
that the bureaucratic model doe$ not explain how decisions are in fact reached. Baldridge 
(1971), for example, in examining how a number of changes took place in New York 
University, found that the political model was a much more powerful tool than the 
bureaucratic model. The important point is that organizations/can be structured in 
different ways and that there probably is/no one best structure to fit all conditions. / 
Very likely, viable organizations function differently at different times, as. for .example,/ 
functioning'bureaucratically under stable conditions, politically under changing / 
conditions, and even autocratically under crisis conditions. Benner (1974) studied how / 
Stanford dealt with demands for elimination of ROTC. Before the crisis, negotiations were - 
handled routinely by subordinate administrative officers. As tensions mounted a great / 
deal of political bargaining took place among student groups, ROTC officials , and key / 
administrative officials. At the very peat of the crisis the president's office assumed 
full responsibility to resolve the issue. The fact that organizations do and probably 
should alternate among several different structures is underscored by some of the 
generalizations concerning innovation and change that research on organizations- has ; 
produced. ' 

Regardless of whether organizations are bureaucratic, political, or anarchistic, /.they 
tend to behave similarly until forced to do otherwise. , Organizations' generally contiviue 
to function in historic ways and do not search for change or innovation as long as / 
expectations and actual achievement are reasonably close; i.e., a college should do /what a 
college does. When faced with a discrepancy^etween these two, the organization ac^s like 
an individual solving a problem. Individuals, when faced with a problem, search their 
memories until they encounter the first solution that seems to have relevance. Th^ 
individual generally will not examine all alternative solutions, but rather will sj^arch 
through levels of solution until a plausible one is found.. At that point the individual 
tends to make a decision or take action. The levels of solution through which the 
individual searches appear to possess an hierarchical order with solutions over which the 
person has control examined first, solutions requiring, external resources second/, and a 
re-examination of the. criteria that a program must satisfy last. // 

Organizations follow somewhat th^^-,skme scenario, reaping certain advantages and 
disadvantages from group problem-solving? efforts . Generally, although there is a 
continuous mild pressure toward innovatidn and change, satisfactory organizational 
performance is likely to be very close to actually achieved recent performanc^e. 
Discrepancies will come about as individuals compare their own criteria withj/those of 
Others and as organizaions compare their performance with the performance of other • 
comparable organizations. When serious discrepancies are noted through comparing such 
factors as application rates, average SAT scores of; entering students , and^/the like, the 
organization is\ triggered to engage in a search fori innovations . Although some 
innovations do result from accidental encounters with opportunity, the ab)f?ence of 
significant environmental change implies only moderate periodic effort to innovate. / 
EnvironjBental stress, however, is a peculiar matter. It must be . neither/ too great or too 
little. If solving a problem comes too easy, apathy results. If a solution proves too 
difficult, frustration or desperation results. 

This line of argument suggests that stimuli' to innovation are external and that the 
innovative process is not programmed. However,- organizations can themselves stimulate 
innovation, either by explicitly changing levels-.x)f expectations , o^ by formally 
organizing individuals or a unit to engage in innovations or the stimulation of 
innovations. The degree of innovation produced by these internal mechanisms can be 
modified through creating explicit time pressure or .through greatly clarifyjing and 
specifying goals. It is easier to reward. or penalize for failur^ or success in meeting a 
specified deadline or accomplishing a task with a clear definitipn. Organizations spend 
most of their time on daily routine, and this activity tends to. divert individuals from 
highly unprogrammed t^'sks involved in innovation. This phenomenon can be deflected either 
by specifying-goals, establishing deadlines, or allocating resources to goals requiring 
nonprogrammed activity while at the same time prohibiting use of those resources for 
routine activities. When resources are specifically allocated for innovative program 



[development there usually an immediate spurt of enthusiasm and work effort. A ' - 
! foundation grant to/study values results in much discussion of yalues ;and how to affect 
thelir. When this activity produces significant changes they, tend to be\ incorporated into 
routine activities but are rarely re-examined later. An illustration is the considerable 
enthusiasm with which a cadre of pl.anners build ""a new academic institution and introduce 
many presumable"" innovative elements. When the initial enthusiasm wanes, however., those 
elements are rarely re-examined, except in the presence of external stress. 

Important to contriving innovation is the availability of slack- resources , i.e., 
resources not needed to maintain ongoing progr>ams. Given the .availability, organizations 
tend to look to predictable places for innovative ideas. Harvard, for instance, would see 
what Yale did. Organizations tend to borrow rather than invent, so that rate and type of 
innovation will be a function of exposure. The more contact members of one organization" 
have with other relevant organizations the greater the rate of innovation, Onqe a 
well -recognized organization finds an acceptable solution to a generally Experienced 
problem, tbe innovation will spread rapidly to other organizations within the industry. 
'^General Education in a Free Society*' piiblished by Harvard prodbced a spatp of new general 
education programs throughout the country. It is this phenomenon that accounts for so 
much of the imitative curricular planning. in American colleges and universities. One 
institution develops a program ot black studies to cope with the increased jiumber of black • 
.students, and the innovation! spreads to all other institutions experiencing a similar rise 
in enrollment. ■ : * 

When a total organization becomes aware of a problem, sub-units will search theit 
memories for possible solutions. For the most part these subordinate searches will become 
ends in themselves. Rarely are there mechanisms for aggregating proposed sub-solutions 
into some rationally defined total solution applicable to the entire organization.: 
However,- this process operates differently according to whether an organization is a 
federated one or a composite one. A federated organization (of which the university is a 
prime example) allows each of the siib^units almost complete autonomy, whereas. the 
composite organization is like a mosaic in which the meaning of any. sub-unit is achieved 
by being an integral part of the total organization. Generally it is more difficult to 
achieve an aggregatfe^xorganizational solutipn in a federal organization than in a composite 
one. Thus it is extremely, difficult for colleges and universities to adopt any major 
change that modifies the roles of all subdivisions. ' Recent self-studies in large 
universities rarely have produced large-scale and lasting changes. 

Whether organizations - are federal or composite there still will be differences of 
sensitivity to innovations according to levels within the hierarchy. Central 
administration is sensitive to broad innovations, whereas members of departments or . 
divisions can act almost obliviously to those needs as their/members concentrate on their 
own operational goals.v The president of the university may want the instituti9n to make a 
leap toward greatness\j but the chairman of the classics department is concerned with a 
. tenured appointment for a well-liked assistant; professor. A particularly vexing issue is 
whether planning for innovation is,.best carried on by administratively responsible 
operating units or by units h^ing tonly minima^^ administrative duties, but presumably 
greater time and resources . * . " - 

Three major strategies for producing- organizational- change are empirical -rational, 
normative-re-educative, and the application of power (Chin and Beene 1969, pp. 32-57). 
Empirical -rational strategies assume that people are guided by reason and .will use that 
reason to serve thteir own self-interests . Regardless of whether this be true, 
empirical-rational' strategies are probably most frequently used to bring, about changes^ 
organizations and indeed in the entire society in the United States and Western.^IUiri5pe. 
One subcategory of these empirical-rational strategies is the conductof>a:^ research to 
uncover potential answ^s and the dissemination of^this knowledgetJiriJugh broadly 
aDDlicable educatieTtal efforts. Within organizations where need^a changes do not occur ^n 




specifically designed to" facilitate change. Bureaucracies increasingly employ systems 
analysts as staff and consultants to make the bureaucracy more open to change. Clearly 
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derivative of this is- the attempt to link applied research with the practices of people 
actually conducting the organi;;ation 's business. An example is the development in the 
1960s of research and development centers concerned with disseminating their' educational 
results to practitioners. It. is assumed tuat if practitioners are informed of favorable- 
results of an experiment, they will willingly change their -practice,^ 

* '■ . ■ , ' * ' 

Colleges and universities have acted as though this were the . major way to .bring about 
changes. They have created pffices of institutional research to produce evidence and have 
set up centers to inrprove instruction in accordance with that evidence, Th^ey have 
developed systems of performance evaluation that include student opinions, judgments of 
peers and the like on the assumption that if faculty members know how to change, they 
. will, • ' 

' ■ However, before individuals can change their practice?, they themselves may need^to 
change. This fact leads to a second broad category of producing change-- . \ 

\ normative-re-educative strategies. Peoples' cognitive as well as affective traits 
may need modification. One technique is to help, people improve their . problem-solving 
abilities, so they wilj be able to detect problems more quickly and solve them'more^ 
precisely, HoWever, before problem-solving ability can be improved, other changes in 
human personality may be needed. To undertake change- people must be quite open and 
unthreatened, and there are a number of approaches to help people reach this psychological 
state. Extended workshops and retreats can creat such an environment; away from campus, 
some re-education takes place almost without awareness. 

The. last broad strategy for planned change is the power-coercive approach, which ^ 
assumes ^that someone's will must be imposed on those who should change. The ways power 
can, be used to produce change are many, as exemplfied by three specific devices. The 
first includes strategies of non-violence that may divide the opposition through moral 
coercion or economic' sanctions or both. Second, legitimate political institutions can be 
employed to produce change as in the case' when the sanction of an academic senate is 
sought to giye legitimacy, to a new practice. Third, changes can be brought. about through 
the, composition and manipulation of power elites and the contrivance of different systems 
of alliances, * • . " 

Although folk wisdom suggests that power-coercive techniques are not effective in 
collegial institutions, in actuality they are employed frequently, A dean will seek the 
support of many different individuals or constitutencies before asking the full faculty 
for a decision--a clear political tactic, A wise president will consult frequently with 
the prevailing oligarchy in the expectation that its members can bring along their own 
followers. And direct fear can be used, as when a provost rejects all recommendations for 
promotion, tenure or salary change until the school or department makes certain stipulated 
changes. 

Such a conception of how an organization functions implies that innovation and change 
take place reluctantly. However, Cohen and March (1974) see innovation taking place in an 
almost irrational way in educational organizations. They conceive of the university as an 
organized' anarchy that is unsure of its goals and lacking in appropriate technology, with 
no good means to evaluate its efforts. Change, when it does take place, is usfially small 
and unrelated, to any logical issue or problem, ^ ■ ' \ ^ 

" y . 

Even though organizations tend to resist change for internal reasons, there are still 
enough examples to suggest some of the correlations or conditions fojr^change. The 
conditions clearly are not causal, but theorists agree that the a]t>^ence of enough 
favorable conditions can block: an attempted change. General ly^/nighly complex, 
organizations produce more ideas for .change than/ do simpler fdrms. The variety of roles 
limits constraints and encourages freedom to experiment. Within a complex institution 
there should be enough /decentralization of authority to J^n courage freedom to experiment 
but enough centralization to make reaching consensus p^ol^sible. Obviously, personal 
relationships within aVi organization affect ability^»to innovate, with a warm and 
supportive relationship needed as individuals deal with new and sometimes radical ideas. 

Havelock (1969) reinforces these observations with a more elaborate set "of factors 
facilitative of, innovation which were derived from several thousand studies. 
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The first factor is linkage--the extent to which mutual communicative -relations exist,| 
among two or more parties. In general the more and stronge)i..the"Tinkages, the greater the 
exchange and use of information. Linkages, both fcyrma-r'and informal, should exist for the 
resource system, for the user, for the messager^and for the medilim. Resource systems 
linked with each other generate energy,^leVels considerably greater than the simple sum ot 
energy available to each r^isource svs'tem. Similarly, users of such systems need to be. 
linked together—innovators linked/to opinion leaders, linked to followers who can 
disseminate new ideas to all portions of the organization, whether it be a small business 
or a community. A supportive president needs close ties to the prevailing oligarchy, and 
a potential innovator should have linkages with both. Linkage dlso is significant for. the 
message, because different messages properly linked become complimentary. Linkage of 
various pieces of scientific knowledge produces a new and' stronger base upon which new 
knowledge can be developed. Linkage mediums are essential as illustrated by the period 
during 1973-74 when the public was kept aware and interested in Watergate hearings, in 
part because of linkages l?etween television and newspapers. It may well be that the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education will ultimately have more influence. than the. Task 
Force on Educ^ation (1971) because of the linkages between the ^Commission 's vast publishing 
venture and the daily and professional press. \,. 

The second condition is structure--a coherent framework that designates a rational 
sequence o£ steps, cojnpartmentalization, coordination, and division of labor, toward 
stipulated'goals. The resource system needs to be structured to insure a division of 
labor, a coherent view of the client system, and planning of coherent strategies. Even 
though there is impressive evidence concerning the effectiveness of an innovation, the 
innovation will remain ineffective if the resource system does not have a structure that 
can assimilate it. Users, in turn, should be organized to receive information, just as 
the resource system is- organized to send it. • Where the user is an organization, the 
leader-follower structure must be effective to enable significant receipt of new 
information. The knowledge received should be in a coherent or structured form 
facilitated by an organized, carefully contrived medium. 

Structure emerges as a particularly significant element in successful innovations in 
collegiate institutions. At the University of Washington a technically sound simulation 
planning office failed largely because it did not have access to the formal administrative 
structure Programs of general education at the University of Illinois and University of 
Minnesota'did not last long nor. affect many. students because, they were only appendages to 
established structures. In contrast, a program lasted 30 years at Michigan State because 
a formal recognized structure was created to maintain it. A program of student 
. evaluation of teaching floundered at the University of Rochester as long as «he student ^ 
body was solely responsible for it. It became viable when the administration created and 
staffed a formal office - . 

A third condition, is openness-rthe readiness to give and receive new information. 
Closed systems and closed minds are by definition incapable of receiving new messages. 
For the resourcS system,' openness means a willingness to help and a willingness to listen. 
Openness on the part of a user is an active reaching-out for new ideas, new ways of doing 
things together with serious efforts to adapt new ideas to one's own situation. The 
message itself should be open in the sense that it is adjustable and adaptable to special_^ 
circumstances. Potential users should be able to try out and sample an innovation prioi-. 
to an all-out cominitment. Similarly, the mediTim should be open in the sense-of being 
flexible and allowing for alteration to accommodate unforeseen circumstances and 
unanticipated user reactions. " 

The fourth factor--capacity--involves in a highly intercorrelated way wealth, power, 
status, education, intelligence, and sophistication. Generally speaking, the more power, 
prestige and capital possessed by a resource system, the more effectively it will be able 
to use innovations. A system with massive resources is likely .to produce more lasting 
innovations than a system with limited resources. ' Users also iveed capacity, which 
includes self-confidence as well as available time, energy, education, and sophistication. 
The concept of user capacity suggests a quality that is unfairly distribpted in nearly all 
societies Those most able to use an innovation have high capacity, although the low 
capacity individual needs the innovatiofi most. Invisible col leges' need to innovate to 
survive, yet lack the capacity to create new and innovative programs . The power and the 
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attractiveness of the message also is significant. Whether an innovation be colored 
television, the program of the physical science study coiranittee, or the use of jet 
aircraft, a highly endowed message about --innovation is most likely able to produce 
results. The medium also requires high capacity--the ability to store and convey large 
quantities of information. 

The fifth factor is reward or reinforcement. Resource systems, whether they be 
commercial knowledge producers, colleges and universities, or college professors, require 
some variant of profitability, whether the profit be financial, recogn±tipn, or simply a 
satisfied client, For\the user,- profitability is equally important, j\n individual mi^st 
receive advantage .from accepting an innovation. As shall be shown subsequently, one 
reason college professors are reluctant to give up the lecture system as because they 
perceive no relative personal advantage from different modes of instruction. The reward 
value of a message is extremely important, and the perceived probability of reward is even 
more important. The innovation holding out the greatest possibility of reward will 
gtjnerally receive highest priority, and the value of the message will be heightened if the 
medium has value characteristics as, for example, publication of an article in a 
we 11 -respected journal, x * V ^ 

\ " - 
Factor six is proximity, illustrated by the phenomenon that people who encounter each 
other frequently teild to leamvfr.oni one another,, Effective resource systems have easy 
access to other resource systems^ /Proximity may be psychological or geographical,^ The 
proximity of users to the resource sys^'em is an obvious phenomenon, but the proximity of 
users to one another is^also important because it reveals^ common interests and needs. 
Proximity of the message assumes familiarity to the user and the relatedness with user 
needs. The same, phenomenon operates withWspect to the medium, • , 

A seventh factor is synergy — forces exerted together or in combination or upon the 
same point. Several inputs of knowledge working together over time produce a beKavior 
identified as knowledge j&tilization. Synergy, fmplie^ redundancy, but it is a purposeful, 
redundancy. A variety of messages pertaining* to the same piece of "in formation are 
deliberately sent. Successful use of innovation by the ^resource system requires 
leadership that constantly exhorts the values of thc^ innovation; Similarly, users need to 
be ^ shown inten5=ively over time the values of^the innovation they are asked to accept. 
Effective messages thus have a built-in redundancy ^that the medi^jm* should allow for. 

In addition to these sel^en factors a few other factors are'related to acceptance or 
rejection of innovation. One of these, ' familiarily;, is a type of psychological proximity* 
Here a balance must be struck. If a message is too frMliar-sounding it may not be 
perceived as something new, and not accepted. On the other hand, if the message is too 
strange it could be rejected as inappropriate to the- needs of the' user. Another factor is 
pi^imacy, or being first. What comes first always ^eems to have a powerful force, which 
can be overconffe only by definite Contrivance., Stiatus is also important; when ^someone or 
something is perceived as higher in social importance, legitimacy, or social power, it is 
likely to be given more attention. This does not mean that status always operates in the 
same fashion, Ambiquity of status may equate, with high status. Resource persons, as 
marginal individuals with no definite status, may be the most effective innovators. The 
last condition involves values. Shared ivalues will bring resource systems and users ' / 
together, while different values will drive them apart. Users and resource systems may 
hold quite different sets of values on some matters, but it is necessary that there be a 
community of values germane to the suggested innovation. / 

As examples of the above factors, aptitude testing for college admissions in the^'form 
of the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) spread west during the late 1950s to ration space in 
colleges and universities, in part because the SAT was generally a familiar and respected 
device. Another valid technique for rationing, random selection, was rejected because it 
was unfamiliar and .threatening ^to the rationality of academic beliefs ^ (However, given 
the considerable self-selection of applicants to college, a random.device would likely not 
produce a drop in student ability levels in any but a few institutions,) Another rationing 
device, the American College Testing Progran., had to mount m^ij or public relations programs 
to compete with the College Extrance Examination Board, par£ly because the Board college 
admissions program was .there first and partly because jof the prestige associated with the 
Board and its eastern seaboard member institutions^ 



Another>^>*[et of elements ive^^ed for innovation can be drawn from observations and 
conclusiops about the nature and behavior of complex organizations: 
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EXPECTATIONS AND PERFORMANCE 



,In general, if the achievements of an institution are in balance^witli iti; 
expectations, there will be little reason for people to attempt^^to^^ange their 
organization.. It is when there is widely perceived discrepancy between achievement and 
expectation that^ conditions develop conducive to innovation aiid change. Wide perception 

highly significant because frequently one segment of an institution may perceive a . 
discrepancy which is„ not so perceived by other important segments. Administrators looking 
at an institution' in* a .broad context are more likely to detect discrepancy thafi-~are 
individual' faculty members concerned with their own idiosyncratic activities. The faculty 
ih administration in the School of Education at Stanford moved to re-examine the 
curriculum although there was nV deterioration of enrollment, nor was there persuasive 
effort by the university central administration or the dean to point out discrepancies 
between achievement and expectations. Rather, the expectations were formulated by 
individual faculty membersv The discrepancies became apparent .^hrough their own feelings 
of unease, feelings that were reinforced by increasingly frequent criticisms of the 
program by students. The converse was "il lustrated in the abortive curricular change at 
Hamline University, wit,h the newly appointed dean desiring to make a curricular change 
while the faculty saw no significant discrei>ancy betvveen what they^ were doing and what 
they realistically could be expected to do. / ^ - 



THREAT 



V. somewhat threatening external environment is frequently an essential 'condition to 
reveal such discrepancies. If a college or university interacts with its ^environment in a 
balanced and harmonious way, most r&embers of the institution will perceive no reason for 
changing. A threat from the extemi^l environment can disrupt the homeostasis of an 
organization and when sufficient ly^severe can force members to attempt to restore balance. 

In the 19th century colleges finally had to make major changes in the curriculum and 
how they dealt with students because of the serious decline in student enrollments. 
Institutions were again forced to change when the entire society was threatened by the 
technological achievement of Russia in Paunching the Sputnik.^^"^ CI early; some of the 
curricular changes in the 1960s were produc^ed by a dissatj^gfied larger society, as 
manifested in student disrt^ion. In the 19705^^^et^5?iorating financial base is . forcing 
institutions to re-examine their cuirjjuulrarp'tfieir st^fing policies, their management 
systems, and their relationshi^JS-lvrth sources o^-^nancing . More specialized innovations 
illustrate the same point. Public dissatis^a^ion with 'the; quality of public school 
teaching forces schools of education to rewse their programs. A shortage of college 
teachers forces institutions to tail^-^^eir programs tc!^ faculty, rather than to student.... 
desires. An externally forced merger of two adjacent institutions forces faculty and 
administration to'attempt new programs, new methods of financing, and new modes of 
organization, and administj'ation . Perhaps one of the, major innovations in all of American 
higher education during the 1960s was the evolution of public institutions 'into statewide 
systems. This develgpment, suspect by faculty and administration, was literally forced by 
public demands for access to higher education and for economical operation of publicly' 
supported institutions. ^ 



SOCIAL PRESSURES . \ 

Broad social, political, and eGpnomic forces in the total society produce a changing 
ekternal environment, although the pi'ecise mechanisms and timing are difficult to. 
establish. Thus it seems accurate to contend that the evolution of the utilitarian 
university in the la§;t part of the 19th century was directly related to accumulatioti of , 
wealth by individuals and by states, and to the intellectual impact of the scientific and 
technological revolution. 

In a 1967 survey of institutional expectations of the future of graduate and 
professional education, chief academic officers and graduate deans listed the demands of 
the larger society as the most potent pressure for growth in graduate and professional 
education. Need for trained manpower, population pressures, and broad social demands were 
the three most frequently mentioned forces. In one way or another most institutions 
planning new doctoral programs indicated that they hoped to pi:pduce their share of leaders 
/for the future. Yale and Princeton, for example, planned new diavelopments in professional 
education on the ground that educational leadership was becoming increasingly important to 
society's future. The University of Maine anticipated inc^^'eases andv^ipprovement of. 
doctoral work in chemistry andchemical engineering because of the positive significance 
of the pulp and paper industry in the state and the negative significance of the air 
pollution that those industries produced. Ph.D.s in the life scieijces and basic medical 
science were needed just to staff the enormous research -effort required by people. to whom 
health and medical care has been important and possible. 

Social and pconomic pressures can serve to abort attempted innovations. During the 
late 1960s and early 19/Os considerable .interest in shortening bachelor degree programs 
developed as an economic move by institutions. However., three -year bachelors 'degree- , 
programs have not proven popular, in large measure because the overriding social neerd is 
to keep young people off the labor market for longer periods rather than, to move them 
quickly into that market. But social and economic pressures also can produce innovations^ 
as for example affirmative ac1:ion and women's studies during the- 1970s. 

INSTITUTIONAL PROXIMITY 

Most innovations are borrowed or imitated rather than invented. The amount and <. 
intensity of innovative activity in one institution is related to the proximity, either 
physical or ideological, of that campus to another campus. If institutions are 
geographically or ideologically close to eiach othier and if channels of communication are 
reasonably clear, a great deal of borrowing of new ideas, practices, or artifacts, wili\. 
occur. One, would expect the institution in a geographic area, for example, the San 
^Francisco Bay Area, op* the greater Boston area, to be attempting similar kinds of 
innovations, such- as cooperative work -study programs initiated by- Northeastern University 
or programs for Chicanos like the one at San Francisco State. Simflarly, one would expect 
institutions which tend to 'identify with each other as, for example, the prestige private 
research universities or the- church-related colleges, to be attempting similar kinds of 
innovations. Further, one would expect institutions in a geogiaphic ot^ ideological ^ 
cui-de-sac to reflect few innovations and to be* imitated by few other in^stitutions. 

The significance of ; geographic isolation is more difficult to establish',, especially 
since some of the institutions most fertile in educational innovation have been located in 
geographically remote pl^aces Goddard: College in^lainf ield, Vermont; Antioch College- in ; 
Yellow Springs, Ohio ; aAd ''Stephens College in /Columbia, Missouri. - In each of these 
institutions, . ever /the geographic remoteness was compensated for by strong ideological 
connections amqng institutions, i " 

INSTITUTIONAL COMRLEXITY 



Instatution^il complexity is determined by the number of 'different occupationaT 
specialties in an organization and the degree of their professionalism. In highly complex 
colleges'and universities there is an enormous range of specialization, coupled with an 
incapacity of supervisors of large sub-units to understand or control the highly 
professionalized specialists. -This provides a great deal of freedom for individual 
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professors to experiment and innovate, an^ it appears that many more experiments and 
innovations are initiated in large, complex institutions than in smaller, more specialized 
ones. However, complexity also means that no centralized authority is sufficient!/ • 
powerful to facilitate adoption and institutionalization of innovative attempts. Hence, 
the rate of adoption in complex institutions appears to be much lower than in small 
institutions. Self-studies in laxg'e, complex institMtions produce many innovative 
recommendations, most^^of which are not adopted because there is no means for obtaining the 
needed concensus...' In large departments, such as the Department pf Economics at the - 
University of Wisconsin, there is a great deal of specialization.and professional;ization 
of faculty members as each pursues self-interests. Such a department may generate a 
number of different approaches to the teaching of economics. But the fact that one 
professor developed a truly effectiv^e new approach is no assurance that other members in 
the department will adopt the new procedures, even if there were persuasive evidence that 
the new approach. was a superior one.'fi 



CENTRALIZATION - 

is ■ ' 

A related factor is the degree of centralization of^authority and decision-making in 
an organization. In general , evidence from many organizations suggests that the moi'e 
centralized an organization's authority, the less innovative it will be\ A strict 
emphasis on hierarchy of authority limits wKat individuals will attempt and report . The 
evidence from institutions of higher education is not as compelling on. tJttls matter if the 
extremes are ignored. In institutions where the president occupies an authoritarian role, 
such as isolated church-related, colleges , the amount of experimentation is minor. 
However, in institutions where a great deal of educational innovation is attempted, there 
also is considerable centralization of authority, even though that authority^is exercised 
in covert or concealed ways. ' \, 

The most creative periods of such experimenting colleges as Goddard, Swarthmbre, 
Reed, Antioch, and Stephens involved considerable authority centralized in the hands', of 
strong and typically charismatic presidents. More recently, two /state universities, 
Michigan and Southern Illinois, have been innovative and productive in many are^-?, while"., 
possessing a high degree of centralization exercised by strong presidents. It may be that 
these 'Strong presidents were able to contrive a great deal of decentralization to 
stimulate invention, reserving the exercise of their power to facilitate .implementation. 
It increasingly seems plausible that centralization will hay e different effects at 
different stages of the innovative process. At the point of implementation, adoption and 
institutionalization it seems that a considerable degree of centralization is needed in 
order to fashion the necessary consensus to produce general acceptance of anew process or 
practice. \^ « : 

FORMALIZATION 

Fomjalization is the emphasis placeB\Qn following specific rules and procedures in 
performing one's j6b. The evidence from othe^kinds of organizations suggests that high 
formalization is negatively- related to innovatibn^^ecause following procedures limits the 
range of (experimentation an individual feels free tb^ijider take. But once again the 
experience from higher education seems "somewhat mixed. Genially, agencies and 
individuals professionally concerned with reform have urged tlTr-pr^aration of faculty 
handbooks and guides for counseling, guidance, and instruction. SucTi formalized materials 
are seen by some as an essential Ingredient in the innovative atmosphere. The matter is. 
complicated by the fact that from'the 1960s o^jward incr^fasing innovation has been 
attempted in many institutions while at the same time constitutionalism (a reduction of 
policies and procedures to written by-laWs, constitutions, and statements of process) has 
increased. If formalization were clearly antithetical to innovation, institutions that 
devel6ped structured statements of faculty responsibility, such as Stanford and Harvard, 
would witness a decline in the innovative spirit. This has not happened. Much of the 
reasoning for structured management information systems is to force decision-makers to 
examine more alternatives, thus opening up the possibility for innovative solutions, 
was true of centralization and complexity, it seems that low formalization might be 
appropriate at certain .-points during the initiation of innovation, but that a higher 
degree of formalization might be desirable during implementation. 
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SLACK RESOURCES 



An essential ingredient for innovation is the availability of slack resources that 
can facilitate experimentation and change. Slack resources ate those that are not fully 
consumed by the routine operation of the institution. In collegiate institutions such . 
resources are difficult to come by because all funds are traditionally spent for 
operation. Higher education institutions do' not budget for innovative purposes. As was 
indicated earlier, academic, budgets leave few discretiona^y^funds available once payment 
for contracted personal services and physical plant maintenance; has been made. In recent 
decades various external agencies have contributed the slack resources to stimulate 
innovation. However, this does not seem to have been sufficient. Usually, innovations 
are pursued only so long as extemaKfunding is available. Instiitutions have been 
unwilling or unable to redeploy their own resources to continue [significant innovations to 
the- point where they become accepted. The matter of slack resources becomes especially 
complicated during times of serious economic constraints^ and a destructive cycle is 
created. Innovations are needed to respond to external threats of reduced financial 
support. Extra financial support is needed, to contrive innovations. But the issue facin 



administrators is to find funds in the established operation to 
resources in sufficient quantity. 

V 

/CAPACITY 



provide the needed slack 
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Slack resources are related to capacity--which involves s^Och matters as wealth, 
power, status, intelligence, and sophistication. Generally sneaking, the more /power, 
prestige, and capitalv possessed by an institution, the more/likely it will be/able to 
sponsor innovations and' to use the results if they prove workable. With cons'^iderable 
capacity, an innovation can be given high visibility, advertised well, and/made to seem 
edesirable. Wity high capacity, the full liniits of an innovation can be probed and 
exploited for institutional purposes. With great capacaty, the instituti^on can use the 
needed sanctions to co-opt technically competent individuals to spend their time on a 
particular innovation. This concept can be illustrated with several ^^Xamples. In recent 
years a number of small institutions with serious enrdllment and financial difficulties 
have. come to believe that salvation might lie in the direction of better management 
information systems and more complex planning. Yet those institutions lack the capacity 
to. develop such systems to the fullest or to exploit the system once established. Very- 
likely that particular cluster of innovations is more sophis'iicat^ed than weaker 
institutions need. Among recent institutional ^elf-studies, '*The Study of Education at 
Stanford University** (1969) was widely disseminated , both on campus and off in the form of 
attractive volumes containing recommendations and supporting arguments. That study was 
widely noted, in part bepause of the capacity of the institution to produce good-looking 
and/widely-*disseminated reports. The factor of capacity speaks directly- to- the, condition 
of^a large number of small institutions created for the most part since 1965, which 
operate on limited resource's, but are dedicated to innovative educational undertakings. 
Although many of the ideas developed by such ins.ti1:utions seem engaging and attract 
support, the^'prognosis is not good, simply because the resource base is too inadequate for 
the complexities of expectations. If a small, threatened institution is to promote its . 
own survival, it should try to develop greater capacity, size and complexity in order to 
become a vital and renewing institution. This option is not easily available, of course, 
yet Golden Gate University in San Francisco attempted the transition in the 1960s and 
succeeded. The thrust of growth was into a strong, vocationally-oriented curriculum. A 
newAy constituted board of t .nistees and new president secured a. vital linkage to an urban 
constituency and recruited ?iigh level,' part-time instructors. The resultant increase in 
institutional capacity has established the school on a firmer basis. 

OPENNESS ... , 

The next structural condition seems essential, but is extraordinarily difficult to 
define. Openness is the degree to which an institution and its members are able to 
receive stimufus . from external sources and react to them in creative ways. Openness is 
probably a product of the kinds of people working in the institution and the degree of 
complacency or defensiveness with which they view themselves- and their institution. 
Highly academically pretentious institutions tend to function as ivory towers, remaining 



quite insensitive to external pressures. Some institutions, such as those related to 
evangelical protestant churches, may be defensive and fearful of external intrusions. 
Openness implies* the ability to unucrLake coiisiderabl^. seif-scrutiny and criticism and the 
willingness to seek outside for possible new ideas that^'could* bring performance and 
expectation into balance at- continuously higher levels. . 



SECTION 5. TECHNIQUES FOR PRO^;OTING CHANGE AND INNOVATION . 

Innovation does not simply happen, even\though the . conditions and elements for 
successful change are present. Those who are\ concerned , must employ various techniques to^ 
encourage people to experiment and accept change. Experience has produced some basis- for 
judging adequate techniques. • For the most part, evidence on the effectiveness of 
techniques consists of testimony of those involved or observation of changing practice 
that allow inference on the relationship between the changed technique and the actual 
innovation. 

Perhaps the most prevalent techniques, especially in small to medium-sized 
institutions, are conferences and workshops designed to stimulate thinking about a problem 
area and to allow time for individuals to create solutions. A typical conference 
concerned with innovation and change is the Fall Faculty Conference held oii many campuses 
just beTore the beginning of fall term. These can vary from one day to a full week. The 
format consists of one or several outside speakers whose concerns are relevant to the 
interests of the institution, together with an address on the statue- df the college by the 
president. Administrative sub-units are allowed time to plan the* yeair's activity. There 
is also enough leisure, so that individual faculty members can make final their own plans : 
for the academic yeaf'^ In one systematic study of faculty development procedures, 90% of * 
the college deans surveyed rated Fall Conference as of more than limited value (Miller. and 

'Wilson 1963, p. 36). The author's experience from having served as a speaKer or resource 
person for several hundred of these conferences suggests that they can^ be momentarily 
satisfying and generate considerable enthusiasm. On one campus the theme iis comprehensive 
evaluation of a new curriculum, and the faculty leave with firm intent to ^valuate 
systematically. At, another campus, the theme may be inaugurating a year-long program of 
curricular revision which again produces 'high-;enthusiasm. However, unless the conference 
is specifically linked to a more complex process of action^ e^ithusiasm wanes quickly and 
not much happens. If a conference is an integral part of an elaborate self-study program 
designed to mark the achievement of one pha$e and to make plans for the next, the odds for 

.'producing definite decisions are somewhat grelatei:. If a* definite structure is, provided so 
that the ideas presented in the informational sessions are made operational in division or j 
departmental meetings, again, the odds for sucdejss go up. 

Workshops may be either institutional or inr^r- institutional in character. A 
workshop program at Stephens College has been a iiWificant tool to keep the -institution 
experimenting and innovating. Fjunds are budget ea e^ch year as salaries of small groups of 
faculty to conduct summer workshops to develop ne^ icl^as for teaching, 'counseling, and 
curriculum development. Findlay College in Ohio has us^^id^per iodic workshops to help .the 
' college compete with other institutions. One workshop was a three-day effort held ^af ter . 
Fall term. Each department was expected to generate new courses and programs consistent 
with the emerging trends of higher education described by a visiting resource person. 
Some institutions have found that conducting workshops/cn campus is not completely 
satisfactory, because participants are so accessible to other demands on their'time. 
.However, whether transporting an entire faculty off campus is wotth the additional cost is 
highly conjectural 

The format in inter-institutional workshops is for each institution. to designate one 
individual or a small group of individuals to attend, with a personal or institutional 
concern in mind. The attendee* works on a solution during conversations with people from 
other institutions and resource people. These workshops will last from* several days to 
six weeks. However, the experience of Danforth Foundation and the North Central 
Association Study of Liberal Arts Education suggests that somewhere between two and three 
weeks is optimal . There must be time for the workshop participants to develop some group 
cohesiveness and to explore fundamental issues without undue defensiveness, and there must 
be time for members of the same faculty to get to know one another and to decide what 
their real problems are. However, the workshop must be short enough so that fatigue does 
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not s;Bt in with the attendant drop in morale. " Well -organized workshops involving 
appropriate resource people, optimum amounts of time, and a harmonious mix of participants 
have in the past led to significant developments. Participants from one institution 
developed the specifications for a newly created position of dean of undergraduate 
/^studies, as well as the political strategies to ,gain faculty acceptance of the idea and to 
'tolerate the appointment, A pair of men's colleges located near each other developed 
plans for a coordinate wogien's college that would coordinate witn both institutions. The « 
workshop provided an opportunity to explore the implications o£ involving women in the two 
institutions. The final restot was that one institution became coeducational and the 
. other created a coordinated women's college adjacent to it. Still another faculty team 
developed a detailed, revised program in general education, as well as strategies needed 
to gain adoption. The result w^as that the institution adoptd the scheme almost 
unanimously within five months of the workshop. 
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Several factors seem to be nfeeded if. workshops are to be successful. If it is a team 
endeavor, it should include members of the institution oligarchy and an administrator 
sufficiently high in the institutional hierarchy to insure- that whatever is..developed is 
backed by the power elements on the home campus. If an institution-wide prjDblem is 
undertaken, there should be. representation of the academic departments that will be , most 
directly affected, and the^e should be clear agreement by the participants as to who is 
the team leader, Leaderle^s teams and teams torn by dissension prove ineffective for the 
most part. The morale on the home campus of a participating team should be reasonably 
high because a team does represent in microcosm the home campus. Several less successful 
workshops have involved teams from institutions torn by administrative and internal 
turmoil. When functioning at optimum levels, workshops provide inspiration, new 
knowledge., time for reflection and testing ideas, and opportunities to work in a 
reasonably focused manner on a problem of personal concern. Workshops in addition need to 
provide some kind of tangible payoff, which can be extra remuneration or an opportunity to 
'combine work andvacation in interesting places. 

Clearly, the values of the workshop require the interest and support of key leaders 
of the home institution. A successful technique is for the president of the institution 
to visit the scene of the workshop for several days, in order to, understand what the team 
s doing and to give the team evidence of presidential encouragement and support. Very 
likely, the progress of the workshop-spavmed" project should be monitored once the 
individual or team has returned to the home campus. The North Central Association 
; Workshop, ^or example, sent visitors to each campus during the subsequent academic year to 
hear what progress had been made. The fact that s.omeone was coming to visit stimulated 
faculty members to update their thinking and discover what progress had been made. 
Financing, also seems to be important. The Danforth Foundation, which spends approximately 
$1,300 per participant, is one of the more effective examples. Underfunded workshops may 
succeed but underfunding does not allow participants the richness of program or the 
provision of payoff that seem essential. In the Stanford School of Education Planning 
Workshop, a key ingredient was enough funding so that summer salaries could be paid to the 
participant faculty members. i 

Consultants are facilitators of change and again the evidence of their effective*ness 
is largely anecdotal and somewhat mixed. Outside consultants are brought to campuses for 
many purposes. They may be nationally recogrrfzed individuals whose thoughts on j 
institutional concerns may assign a patina to them. They may be experts who can help^ with 
a specific problem. They may be individuals whose views coincide with those of a j 
principal administrative officer or/a faculty group, A consultant can suggest action^ 
with much less threat than can the lodal individual or group. Or the consultant can |e 
* brought in simply to acquaint a faculty with major developments in higher education, p 
Consultants may be invited for. a one-time appearance or may be engaged for a series o| 
visits to ensure continuity. The one-time consultant probably is of most value to | 
disseminate information, to motivate, or to assign legitimacy to some development on [the 
campus. One visit does not allow the monitoring Or. reinforcing to insure implementation 
of ideas. \ . 

' Probably of more value than a single-visit consultant, the continuing consultant can 

serve as a sociological stranger who is a part of the institution, yet apart from it. 
During periodic visits the consultant can present fresh viewpoints while at the same time 
motivating people on the campus to continue the experiments, innovations, or projects they 
had agreed to work on. One of the early exemplars of this role was W, W, Charters, who 
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became the part-time Director of Research at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. His 
main positionjwas first. Dean of Education at the University of Illinois, and then Director 
of Research at the Ohio State University. With national prestige, his thoughts .on 
education were valued. He would visit Stephens College several times each year for- 
several weeks,' at each visit. While on campus" he would talk with many people about their 
concerns and would stimulate them to experiment with ideas that had occurred to them, A 
typical scenario would have Charters taking notes as he and a faculty^ ineraber talked. 
Toward the end of the interview, he would remark that, the faculty member had the rudiments, 
of an interesting experiment, and should feel encouraged to try it out. If the Ideas ; 
required modest financial assistance, Cha^rters assured that it would be- forthcoming. On 
his next visit Charters would make a point of revisiting the faculty member to inquire 
about progress and to offer suggestions for further development. Because of his - 
easy-going temperment, he was able to relate well with all faculty members, and because he 
was faithful with respect to confidentiality, people would talk with him about 
fundamental, personal, and professional concerns, " thr^aiue^of a part-time consultant for 
institutions. is revialed by subsequent history at the col lege T^When^Charters retired, the 
institution hired a. vigorous and mathematically-oriented Director of Research as a 
full-time employee. He immediately attempted to accelerate the amount of experimentation 
to the point that the campus was in a constant frenzy of activity. In addition, /he had 
aspirations of power and used the role of Director of Research to aggrandize himself,. 
Within several years his activities had br^mght^the concept of the Director of Research as 
a change agent into disrepute and he finally had to leave the institution. During the 
next five years the administration of the college allowed the role to lie dormant and then 
appointed another Director of Research on a part-time basis expecting him to recreate the . 
role in the Charters-sociological-stfang^r-mold. Charters held-the role for 25 years and 
his eventual successor weld the role for' seventeen years. 

The' availability oi discretionary funds for relatively small grants to faculty- 
members to experiment appears to be an important force for innovation, although once again 
evidence must "be largely- anecdotal and testimonial. The Center at the University of 
Michigan has long maintained a Wolv^ine Fund and the Director of the Center believes that 
administering that Fund is one of his most valuable responsibilities. By providing ^ust a 
small amount of money he; can enable a faculty member to try something new and, if ^r*: 
works, to bring about a change in /practice. vMix:higan State University, with Ford 
Foundation Support, has maintaine,^ .a similar fund and periodically publishes booklets that 
describe several hundred innovations stimulated by judicious use of those funds. When the 
Metropolitan St. Louis Junior Cdllege District was created its first president obtained, 
•board approval to retain five p4tcent-of the total instructional budget to be used at the 
president's discretion to encoOrage new activities. In practice, the president retained 
two-and-bne-half percent and allocated to each of' the constituent-three campuses a pro 
rata share of the other two-a'nd-one-half percent. The presidential funds were assigned 
based on competitive faculty efforts to generate interesting and significant new ideas, ; 
The Exxon Foundation has : pe/iodical ly made small discretionary grants to presidents of 
institutions to be used in/whatever manner the president wishes. Some evidence indicates 
that interesting projects ./resulted from" the availability of the relatively small amounts, 
varying between $2,500 arid $7,500. But whether these innovative funds produce long-term 
or lasting change is extraordinarily difficult to determine. A report from the University 
of California suggests x/heLt sums granted to improve instruction are well- spent- but produce / 
few lasting results. Small grants can enable persons to change something about ^ their own / 
teaching or courses, /f those "changes do not require sustaining funds or substantial / 
extra work, they can become permanent. But there is always the danger that when temporary 
additional funding ends, behavior will regress back to the traditional. 

It is .an aphorism of the reforming literature thapchanges will not come about 
significantly until-^ the ^reward structure is changed. The folk wisdom holds that / 
individual rewaids in higher education go for research, publication, and national / : 
recognition. So Ibng as that remains true, professors will continue to function in their 
educational capacity as they have since the turn of the century. Such an aphorism covers 
a complex condition." First of -all , in the vast majority of collegiate institutions, the . 
stereotype reward structure does not exist. In all of the junior colleges, most of the 
liberal arts co;ileges, and a large proportion of the state colleges, rewards such as 
promotion, tenure,, and salary changes are based either on longevity or linked to the 
teaching or educational activities of the professoriate. Presumably then, those 
institutions ,viould be especially encouraging of educational innovations and changes. Yet 
there is no persuasive evidence that faculty membej^. in those kinds of institutions are • 
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any more or less interested in change than are faculty members in the large . 
research-oriented universities. The student opinion evidence -comparing junior colleges 
and universities seems to indicate that students view their junior college instructors and 
their university instructors about the same. Further, close observers of liberal arts 
colleges and state colleges perceive no massively different- amounts of reforming activity. 
When one looks at major changes by faculty membe'rs, for example, accepting a new position, 
financi,al rewards do not appear to be critically important. Despite the impression 

given By much of their conversation that academics are obsessed with pay, it appears that 
in making job decisions it is not an important matter..." (McGee 1971, p. 142) 
Nonetheless, sanctions and rewards continue to loom large in the theory and examples of 
innovative behavior. Cartwright C1965)-, for instance, contends that most theories of 
social influence stress the significance of the ability of someone to exert influence 
through the possession or control of valued resources, and economic resources have 
consistently been high on the list of things valued. 

A few overly-simplified examples make the same point. \ The Harvard Committee on a 
restudy of general education reached the conclusion that faculty members would not be 
wilding t,p teach general education courses unless there were clear incentives, with a 
collapsed period between sabbatical leaves the most promising. The faculty of Michigan 
State University, University College, dedicated their professional lives to 
interdisciplinary activities, yet' were rewarded comparably with respect to rank, pay and 
tenure with faculty members in the more traditional departments of arts and sciences. 
Professors asked to teach open-circuit television are rewarded by a reduction of teaching 
load to a single course, and some professors at Antioch ^College gave up, a portion of their 
traditional role and, were recognized by the institution's counting a third of their 
professional activity for salary purposes, even though it was expended in highly flexible 
and unuisual ways. 

Yet another technique for innovation is the use of literature and written 
communications. Most of the centers for the improvement of instruction publish 
newsletters telling of new developments. So do most of the higher education associations 
and organizations. There is also a. growing volume Of monographic work, research reports, 
and conference proceedings regarding higher educat^ion. In fact, there is so much printed 
material available that print channels of information are saturated. But the volume of 
material is only- part of the :problepn. Much education literature is useless as 
informations-being prolix, rfedundant, trivial, conservative, or deadly dull and the 
situation is much the sam^e today. /Wold (1963) reviewed the situation in 1963. "Both 
because they are so numerous and because they are often not well edited, the specialized 
publications generally appear to fail to reach their audiences effectively. . .There is much 
duplication in the publications of the education associations, a number of which have 
overlapping membership lists. Thfe holder of multiple memberships must wade through 
essentially the same material ov^r and over, to find the few unique items of 
information. . .Professional leaders, their desks littered with printed materials, need a 
means of finding relevant information quickly and systematically. No truly effective 
'digest' publication now exists." (pp. 3, 4, 32) . 

It is true today that the CHRONICLE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION provides relatively rapid 
news coverage, as does CHANGE magazine. Yet CHAtlGE rea<ihes an audience of only about 
90,000 diut of the 750,000 professors in the country, and- the CHRONICLE appears more 
frequently on administrative desks than on desks of faculty members. Because of the 
remote"! ike lihood of professors seeing things in publications mailed to them, literature 
conveyed by direct mailing does not seem to be an important device for stimulating 
experimentation or change. Some institutions have tried. to rectify this matter by 
establishing reading rooms or by routinely circulating printed materials of educational 
worth. One'gets the impression that such collections are not examined in the so-called 
faculty reading room and are examined only accidentally if a professor happens to be on 
someone's routing list. Because higher education is essentially a verbal field, with 
verbal professionals,' the use of the printed word must be judged slightly ef f ective ^as a 
stimulator of innovation, change, or reform. 

Much of the preceding can be summarized by noting how developmental faculty members' 
practices and techniques are promoting change. Among* the highly valued practices are 
sabbatical leaves at half salary or more, private offices for all faculty, financial 
assistance for attendance at professional meetings, adjustment in load fot research and 
writing, financial assistance for further- study, and less than normal load for first-year 
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faculty members. At the opposite end of the continuum stand faculty handbooks, | 
colIections\of library materials on higher education, free college workshops for all | 
faculty memljers, active faculty committees charged with improving instruction, visiting 
lecturers onl higher education, .and orientation sessions for new faculty members {Miller| 
and Wilson 1^3) . ^ ^ 



Institutional' 'self-studies have be'en heralded by, many, including this writer ,yas a\ 
major techniqiie tc^ bring about significant changes.. Institutional sel-f-studies ate of tWo 
general sorts\ (i) Vhose prepared for gaining or continuing accreditation , and /t2) . those^ 
generated by the insi'itution fjr self-evaluation and' improvement. Accreditation 
self-sfudies l^ave tendfe;d to be lauditory Of ah institution in favorable, light ^o 
accreditation kgenciesA The self-study has^no such purpose, and hence could bfe more • 
candid in calling for change. There are clear examples of . institutional self-$tudies 
^hich have achieved such goal. During the 1950s Stanford University conducted a ' 
self-study with Ford Foundation support which led. the institution to attempt to move from 
strong. regioi/al\ stature to strong national stature. In 1960 Stephens College^ IColumbia, 
Missouri, condutted a self-study that resulted in a major shift from^a- two to k four-year ' 
institution-'-a khift accompanied by other major changes such as elimination of| departments 
and the init'iation of the Stephens House Plan. A self-study at Vanderbilt University in 
the early l^|60s |out lined a series of changes that occupied the institution during the rest 
of that decade. 1 A self-study at Hofstra University resulted in the eventual | 
implementation of a cluster college. However, more recent. experience indicates that 
self-studies have not been as productive as supposed. Many self-studies produced long 
lists of recommendations, without significant change, taking place. Or if changes did. 
occur, they were jbrief and the institution soon reverted to traditional practices. Some, 
institutions havd grown so complex that there are simply no good mechanisms for 
implementing chaitges that a self-study has recommended. 

Self-studiesl may still serve an important function in facilitating innovation, 
change, and reform. To be effective, a self-study should affect a large portion of the 
\ various coristitutincies involved, including faculty, students, and administration. The 
\prk on the self-ltudy should be done 'by both formal and information organizations. There 
sHouldbe a great Ideal of campus-wide communication regarding findings as,,they emerge, and 
there should be ample opportunity for protracted debate before final decisions, are 
reach^ed. When allfof the data and various sorts of recommendations have been compiled, 
one in^ljvidual sholild prepare the final report , usually the president or another person of 
stature. . . -= / • . 

For a self-study to have any chance of bringing about significant changes,/ it should 
have a definite t/me limit." Intensive work should consume not more than 18 months and 
preferably only l2 Imonths . Groups making recommendations should;be required to be 
fiscklly responsible.' A self-study should be headed by a steering or executive ' committee 
' which has the* powei^ to reject recommendations and call for more realistic suggestions. 
Such a body; should be served by a full-time and well-respected staff person who can ' 
facilitate jthe essential intercommittee communications and who can floor-manage 
recommendations thr{ough the legislative processes. . , 

Another technique also open to some question is the ^presidential or chancellor's 
• commit sionjor task force to explore a particular matter, whether-^t be a revised campus ; 
judiciary or recommendations for a stable state economy. The commission, usually composed; 
of significant individuals ,\has the advantage of being a relatively small group which 
reports directly to the chief executive. Because it acts in response to a specific 
question,, its work can be accomplished quickly and recommendations drafted m consistent j 
style. However, the commission technique has several weaknesses. Unless specific steps i 
are taken, the commission's activities and findings, are not widely shared. When the timej 
for action comes, much of the commission's earlier debate must be redone. In addition, , 
the commission is much more open to \ihe charge of being an administration tool rather than 
an institution-wide endeavor. On campOses where there is considerable tension between 
administration and faculty, this fact alone may prove letharto the adoption of any 
significant recommendation. The commission, being a smaller group, may tend to take an 
overly parochial view of -its findings and recommendations. Its members ma^ not be able to 
gauge attitudes and feelings of the many constituencies which will be ultimately^affected 
by conUissipn findings. There is an expectation that commission members can function 
withoit adequate assistance of a senior and respected staff member. A commission draft 
writtfeji by a temporary, part-time, or junior member of the faculty is almost bound to be 
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suspect. Unfortunately, some commissions appear to be\ simply a formal expression of 
presidential concern with no expectation of any serious^ results; ' To counter this 
appear'ance, the chief executive officer must have a clear mandate. The chairman of the 
commission 'and the staff support- should be senior individuals of established reputations 
who can be presumed to have the best interests of the institutions in mind. The 
commission lets the full set of campus constituencies know\what concerns the commission, 
what progress it is making, and what sorts of recommendation's are likely to be made. 
There clearly should be. opportunity for the various constitu^^ncies to react throughout the 
tenure of the commission. 

A different device that came into existence in the early I'^Os is the instructional 
development agencies that seek to influence and improve college teaching through three 
activities: Service, research, and teaching. These agencies may\have as few as two or 
three professional staff members or. as many, as 65-. They seek to ertcourage improvement of 
teaching by providing professional assistance, taking ;'modest 'grants ,\disseminating 
information about teaching, conducting -faculty evaluations and worksh'^s, training . 
teaching" assistants, arid helping faculty members develop new instructiWial materials. 
They fare best, of course^ when the university climate is supportive. 

r-- ^.11.. ♦u^ ^Arr^^^^ A Virt -i . <i r\4^ Hoi-ailoH tiTqtitittict wTiH oToan 1 7.at 1 nil T\5 \ft$senti^l if 
rinaii/, CMC wwv.....*^*.-*' — I •© - - - X • 

innovative activities and experiments are to succeed. ,^Jhis'^ sounds like a truism, yet it 
is remarkable how frequently this is violated. Almosf^invarikbly, success fu^innovative 
projects have been ones in which the directors/tfere quite sure what the outcoWs would be. 
They were projects in which definite time tables and goals were established anil monitored. 
They were projects in which there had. been accurate anticipation of the availabmty of 
needed technology. And they were projects in which the director made explicit agreements 
with all those involved. ^ . \ 

A highly intriguing project at Purdue University was the development of a \ 
twelve-mini-course program for the improvement of college teaching that was used at four 
other midwestem institutions. Each course consisted of printed materials and 
cassette-recorded materials that faculty members could work through at their own rates.- 
The materials were professionally done an* made in sufficient numbers so that all involved 
had copies. Cooperation among the project directors and participating campuses was 
insured by specifically trained individuals who were paid a stipend /and whose efforts were 
carefully monitored. While there were other contributing elements to success, such as 
technical competence of the directors, the key element still seeme4^ to be planning and 
organization. Writers of the mini-courses were paid only after the completion of their 
work A definite review process was worked out in advance to help edit materials. 
Coordinators of the project on other campuses were brought to the Purdue University campus 
for .hree days of training before being allowed to. organize their own campuses. There was 
a clear differentiation between the development of materials and their research uses.- 
Each activity was carefully designed and carried out with technical excellence. This can 
be -contrasted with another project implemented in an almost lackadaisical manner by 
graduate students with only casudl organization and guidance from the project director. 
Detailed planning and organization is consistent With the earlier -observed need ^or some 
degree* bf formalization, although it may sound disturbing because specific planning and 
organization might tend to jeopardize flexibility and creativity. The point of view here, 
however, is that while there might be some such danger, the far greater danger is failure 
of an innovative effort or experiment befcause of lack of specific planning and i 
organization . . y 

These above techniques are not necessarily aiew suggestions. They have been 
recommended .and tried for years. However, they are described in some detail because of 
their continued validity in the process of promoting innovation and change. 



SECTION 6.' A SUMMARY OF ELEMENTS OF SUCCESSFUL INNOVATION 



' While there is no good way to rank order the various elements of successful 
innovation, at least one order can.be suggested. 

1. Reasonable size 

2. Reasonable complexity - 

3. Reasonable capacity or strength • ^ 

4. Combined centralized authority with some decentralization 

5. A formal structure combined with ways to modify the structure 

6. Chief executives who perceive themselves to be leaders 

7. An oligarchy concerned with change 

8. Individuals viewing innovation as a rewarding activity 

9. A general air of openness in the institution 
.10. A generally perceived discrepancy between expectation 

and performance 
11. External pressures of significance to the institution 
— "-Depart iHCiX^ that 3.Xc' rcCOgniZcd but pOuStroinSu 

13. Administrati^n^d faculty existing in creative tension 

14. Generally agreed^on institutional purposes 

15. " A reasonably fresh "^^ulty 

16. An active institution S?ut not hyperactive ' 

17. Generally good personal ^;relations 

18. Devices to gauge social ri^ed . 
19v An innovation for which a ijplevant technology exists 

20. Availability of people, who a^e competent to use 
the needed technology \ 

21. An innovation consistent with W institution' s history and 
tradition \ . 

'22. An innovation which, if adopted\ provides rewards to those 
affected 

23. A state of institutional readii^ss for that particular 
innovat,ion 

24. Evidence as to the utility of /comparable innovations 

Based on those elements a prototype of ari institution where successful innovation is 
likely can be constructed and compared with a/potentially non-innovative institution, it 
should be pointedout that the specifics such as institutional size are hypothetical and 
Intended only to. illustrate concretely the principles and postulates previously described. 
Th^ following are hypothetical profiles of potentially innovative and non-innovative ) 
institutions with respect to widespread use of educational media or the adoption of any 
other category of educational innovation. --These, for the sake of comparison, are both, 
liberal arts colleges. / . 



POTENTIALLY INNOVATIVE 

1. "2000 FTE undergraduate enrollment 

2. Divisional organization, plus, a 
number of quasi -independent 
pr,ograms 

3. 60% Ph.D. on faculty^ > five 
million dollar endowment, 250,000 
volume library 

4. President's right to set. budgets , - 
approve promotions and to appoint 
committees clearly recognized 
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- POTENTIALLY NQN- INNOVATIVE 

1. 800 FTE undergraduate enrollment 

2. Departmental organization with 
most departments one, two 

or three persons 

3. 30% Ph.D. on faculty, non- 
endowment, half million dollar 
ajcciomulated operating deficit, 
ibO^OOO volume library 

4. Constant faculty resistance to 
exercise of president's power 

oyer budget, salaries, and promotions 
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5. Well -recognized* channels of 5. 
official communication, clear ^ 
definition of administration duties, 
plus open door policy for admini- 
strative offices 

6. Pi^esident who perceives himself . 6. 
as ah educational leader 

7. 25 professors, deans, and depart- 7. 
ment heads perceived as having an 
important say and who trust and* are 
trusted by the president 

8. 10 15 faculty members, bright, 8. 
ambitious, somewhat iconoclastic, 

but who identify with the , 
~" institution 

9. Most people feel iinthreatened and 9. 
are willing to discuss even major 
changes 

10. General awareness of major insti- 10. 
tutional strength as well as 

major weaknesses 

11. Growing competition from insti- 11. 
tut ions judged as strong equals 



Confusedr^'channels of communication 
and general uncertainty as to what 
office decides what matters 



President who sees himself as sub-. . 
ordinate to denominational authority 

Faculty leaders in opposition to 
administrative leaders such as 
deans and division heads 

■ .. J 

Most faculty members content to / 
teach their classes then turn to 
personal pursuits • / 



/ 



Older faculty and administrative/ 
staff Who view earlier times 
as ideal • / 

. /. 

General complacency except / 
for salary . levels and work laiads 



Stable and generally satisfied 
body of potential students 
and their parents, thUs 
insuring a steady and 
desirable enrollment. 



12. Strong divisions that recognize 
differences between disciplines 



13. Faculty committees chaired by 
relevant administration and free 
exchange of information between 
committees and administrative 
offices 

14. General belief and acceptance 
that the institution builds 
character, prepares " teachers arid 
prepares pre-medical , '-law, and 
-graduate students 

15. Faculty and administration that 
work hard but do not feel over- 
burdened and frenzied 



16. Generally one or two majorinsti- 
tutional. changes sought each year 
and encouragement but not pressure 
for individuals and sub-units to 
experiment and change 



12. Many small -departments, 
jealous of threats to' 
departmental enrollments 

/ • 

13. Faculty committees^restricted to 
faculty with recommendations 
goir'" straight through" faciiilty 
channels to the 4>re3ident for 
for approval or veto 

14. Faculty concerned chiefly 
with pre-professional work 
and administration seeks to 
to of fer- many different- 
vocational programs » 

15. Average faculty members 
serve on five active 
committees and .average 

' administrfitor on 15 committees 
and a general feeling of 
frfenzy anrl tnany complaints about 
pverwork 

16. / No major jchanges attempted 
/ in the iast'ten years or 

major curricular revisions 
attempted every two years 
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A pervasive feeling of friendli- 
ness 

Competent office of institutional 
vresearch and active and able 
advisory committees for all major 
programs 

Director of the Media Center a 
Ph.D. in Psychology, who holds 
rank in an academic department 



17. Many cliques and a general 
feeling of jealously and 
animosity /j 

.18. Each department i5 

expected to discover n^eds 
or demands for changes and 
j new programs 

19 1 A part-time technologist 
in chafge gf-'inedia 
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